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“Tig one Ide# which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into 
Huamanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by 


greater 


distinctness 1s the Idea of 
rejudice and one-sided 


P 
views ; and by setting aside the distanctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBoipt's Cosmos. 
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MINISTERIAL guietism will not be suffered to take 
possession, as Lord John Russell seems to have 
pee of the whole session in Parliament. The 
i-Catholic ferment, which is understood to have 
been fomented as a diversion for popular energies 
and a cover to Ministerial inaction, will scarcely 
serve that turn. Several persons have evidently 
been bestowing the recess on enterprizes which will 
ive Ministers trouble, and among those persons is 
Jelin Russell himself. 


In his letter to the | 
Hull Advertiser, Mr. Hume plainly intimates that | sion, to the very summit of the seven hills of Rome. }¢ 


| the demands that Lord John insti d, there is 


the embarrassment of the further demands. The 
Russell agitation has drawn public attention to the 
fact, that the practical grievances which press 
upon members of the Church of England are its 
internal dissensions, its self-destructive hetoro- 
doxies, its not less destructive rigours of ortho- 
doxy, its reversions to Rome; Lord John has 
raised questions an unsatisfactory settlement of 
which—and no settlement can be satisfactory— 
may bring about the long-threatened landslip of 
the Evangelical tract into the valley of Dissent, 
and drive forth congregations like those at St. 
Saviour’s, at Leeds, now standing out for confes- 


he has been very busy; Mr. Roebuck’s recent an- | Howwill Lord John Russell refuse the claim of the 


nouncement implied that he had something very 
formidable to advance; taxation repealers, financial | 
reformers, suffrage-extensionists, t> say nothing of | 
troublesome persons from a distance, like Mr. | 
Fairbairn of the Cape colony, will not be put off | 
their vocations by any half-pretended fuss-making 
“business of importance” concerning Pope Pius 

and his bull. 
Lord John may have got up the No-Popery cry 
chis mind! but he will find it very difficult to 
satisfy the expectation he has raised, and he has 
set up some ulterior agitations which he could 
scarcely have expected. ‘The Guardian professes 
to foreshadow the measure which Lord John 
Russell has urged the people to claim at his hands 
—a prohibition on the use of the Roman Hierar- 
chical titles, under pain of two months’ imprison- 
ment. The Guardian also reports enquiries made 
by Government abroad, which are supposed to in- 
icate a disposition to invite a Concordat with 
Rome. The Concordat will have the approval of 
Most judicious politicians—precisely the class of 
which LordJohn Russell’s Durham letter showed so 
flagrant a disregard. That fact, indeed, does not dis- 
prove the notion that he is going to do something 
commendable ; he may be going to take a turn of 
popularity-hunting among the judicious; but then 
What on earth will the poor man do with the 
clamorous crowd that he has called to the door of 
Parliament ? A concordat with Rome will be the 
pr ne to provoke new outcries of fright and 
ty from that respectable mob. Nor is it to be 
Supposed that the technical prohibition of titles 
can satisfy the public expectation of a “ measure ” : 
pg Russell himself has stamped it with 
de = y anticipation, when he saidin Parliament 
a eq be absurd to disallow particular titles : 
pee a law could only take effect in preventing 
clesiastics from calling themselves by the tabooed 
3 it could not prevent the colloquial and 
popular use ; unless Lord John does intend a law 
_— “Popish recusants ”—authorizing the 
P lla any person detected in saying 
pry i instead of Melipotamus,” and 

-y° Culprit to trial before an English jury. 





es the inherent difficulty of deali i 
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High Church party, this week embodied in petition 
for a renewal of Convocation? How will he allay 
the spirit of Anti-State Church, which is rearing its 
grim head at Anti-Popery meetings, like that in 
Southwark. 

Some intentions imputed to the Government at 
Rome would have a very embarrassing effect : it is 
said that the Pope intends to disallow the proceed- 
ings against the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland—dis- 
arming much of the prejudice and alarm at the 
bigotry of Rome; also, that he has transmitted to 
Ireland a bull separating the Bishoprics of Cloyne 
and Ross, and restoring the substantive Bishopric 
of Ross—asserting there that particular form of 
authority which is not to be gainsaid in “ that 
part of the United Kingdom called Ireland,” but 
is to be gainsaid in this part of the United King- 
dom. If these things are true, Ministers court in 
Ireland that Pontiff whom they repel with affright 
in England, and they permit him to “ insult” in 
Ireland that royal prerogative of Church supre- 
macy which they so bravely defend in England, 
where it is so particularly safe and respected. 

We do not see, rence he what substance there 
is in the Ministerial measures that can serve the 
purpose of blocking out other subjects in the ses- 
sion of Parliament. At the same time there are 
as yet no indications that much will be forced upon 
Ministers or done by any other party. In all the 
meetings and manifestations of the week there is 
no indication of a new spirit—nothing to show that 
political parties have acquired pertinacity of pur- 
pose, or have abandoned the almost universal habit 
of flinching—nothing to suggest a hope of strong 
faith and resolute will to force forward measures 
founded on conviction, without regard to interests 
or effeminate dread of “ consequences. ’ 

Perhaps nothing exposes the still subject condi- 
tion of the People, even in Prussian Germany, than 
the travels of a new-born infant—which the reader 
will find related amongst our news—first in search 
of baptism, by the revolutionary name, “ Jacobi 
Waldeck,” which Pastors refuse to bestow; and 
then, in avoidance of compulsory baptism, by a 
more authentic name, which was at last enfo 
under military guard. Even the speech of M. 


pers”; avows that Prussia has broken with 

revolution, as unsuccessful; and coolly adopts the 
reactionary interpretation which indignant Liberals 
put upon the “ transparent policy” of Ki 
rick William. It is reported 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia are to meet shortly at 


f 
: 
| 
i 


of Schleswig as an adjunct to Holstein, 
man Federation—whatever that may be 

The National Assembly of France has been per- 
forming a couple of farces. 
lishing the report of the Permanent 
which solemnly sat to investigate a good deal of 
the alarmist gossip about the late Ministry: it 
repeats some of the gossip and some of the expla- 
nations; leaves the Imperialist cries of the somy 
and the Imperialist symbols of the Tenth-of- 
December Club in a frightful state of non-denial ; 
but does not recommend any national action. The 
next farce is the report of the committee on the 
recent Ministerial crisis: the committee cannot 
make out that the dismissal of General Changarnier 
is technically erroneous; it expressly declares that 
responsibility for the late complications does not 
extend “beyond the Ministry”—meaning not to 
the President ; but accuses the Mini of “ten- 
dencies ” hostile to the Assembly, and advises a 
vote of no confidence. Meanwhile, President Bo- 
naparte has changed his Ministry, dismissed Chan- 
garnier, and split the garrison of Paris into two 
parts; and the hostile majority of the Assembly 
shrinks before him, its numbers palpably falling 
off. Such is always the effect of boldness marching 
straight onward to its purpose. 

These feeble counterfeits of political movements 
scarcely concern us so much #8 some ugly portents 
non-political at home; disease appears to be un- 
commonly vigorous in both the physical and the 
moral world. The weather has been in a most 
abnormal state, the thermometer 7% | degrees 
higher than the average for the first half of January, 
the barometer singularly low. We believe that 
the extent of illness, in London espetially, far ex- 
ceeds the ratio indicated by the mortality tables. 
Crime is extraordinarily et it is a an 
exaggeration to say that burglary dnd highway 
phe run riot in our well-watched town. e 
is a singular multiplicity of cases in Which servants, 
paupers, and other helpless a. are injured or 

neglect 


"s 
F 


killed by bad treatment an . In the con- 
stant succession of railway accidents that at Pon- 
der’s-end, on the Eastern Counties pee Saree 





the management of the com as producing 
aster and death. The diecsaed exten extends to 
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high quarters, and assumes a very violent form in | 
the conduct of the Customs Board: it has just | 
called upon Mr. W. J. Hall, the eminent bonded 
warehousekeeper, to pay up £16 for duties deficient 
in certajn transactions exten you 
from 1828 to 1840, and d t, wit! 
nding pri- 


one week on pain of withdrawing the 

vileges. In his correspondence with the Board 
Mr. Hall shows that, if the deficiemeies are not 
mere figments, they are ‘ibable se negli- 
gencies of the Custom which he, 
one of the parties to be ae Oe as constantly 
protested, an@ not afways in yain. From the Cus- 
toms he appeals for justice to the ‘I'reasury, and 
surely he will have it, unless the Treasury also has 
been taken unwell in its moral estate. 













THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH UNION 
MEETING. 


_ A meeting of members of the Church of England, 
called by the Metropolitan Church Union, was held 
on Tuesday, in the Freemasons’ Hall, to consider the 
propriety of addressing the Throne and the Bishops 
on the subject of reviving the synodal funcgions of 
the Church. The meeting was not very numerously 
attended. Mr. Henry Hoare, banker, took the chair, 
and there were also present the Reverend G. An- 
thony, of East Brent, the Reverend Dr. Biber, the 
Reverend Mr. Cox, and several other clergymen and 
laymen of the Church. 

The Chairman, in explaining the object for which 
they had met, said he sympathized with much of 
the public feeling which has been expressed against 
the crowning act of Papal aggression, but he 
thought the religious part of the question had not 
been sufficiently kept in view. He had no feeling 
but that of loyalty to the Queen, but if they wished 
to support the Throne they must strengthen the 
Church, for that was the strongest support which 
the Throne could have. He denied that they wished 
a separation of Church and State: all they wanted 
was that the State should be a true and faithful 
partner, 

Mr. Hughes, a barrister, moved the first resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that the recent 
daring aggression of the Pope is to be attributed, in a 

reat measure, ‘to the crippled state of the Church of 

ngland, the direet consequence of the long continued 
suppression of her synodal functions; that the Church 
of England can deal with this aggression only ian her 
corporate capacity, that is to say, in her national synod, 
which the 139th canon declares to be ‘the true Church 
of England by representation,’ and that, therefore, the 
present emergency constitutes an additional plea for 
urging the revival of her synodal functions, upon the 
basis of the existing provincial convocations of Canter- 
bury and York.” 

He spoke of the unhealthy state of the Church, 
owing to the want of a Convocation. Twenty years 
ago that disease had reached aclimax. Church prin- 
ciples were then scarcely known even by name. 
©) Bishoprics were suppressed in the sister isle ; the 
revenues of our cath were confiscated ; threats 
were held out of a mutilation of the Prayer-book, to 
make it more consistent with the spirit of the age.”’ 
Then it was that a small band of faithful men began 
to contend * for Catholic truth, and the faith once 
delivered to the saints.’””’ He went on to speak of 
the debt of gratitude they owed to the writers of 
Tracts for the Times, and wound up by calling on all 
true believers to labour for the emancipation of the 
Church, ** as dutiful and obedient children, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, eschewing 
alike Puritanism and Popery.”’ 

The Reverend Rattray Sweet, in seconding the 
motion, said the offices of the Church of England 
were in most parishes reduced to a mere mockery, 
owing to the crippled state in which the Church was 
kept by the lew. Again, “in ritual things the 
Church was a spectacle to all men; and in doctrinal 
questions he could only say that pulpit was seen 
axainst pulpit, charge against charge, and diocese 
against diocese, by whieh “ Rome’s work was done 
as Rome herself always desired it should be done.” 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. Dudley Percival moved an address to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that, in the exercise of the power 
vested in her royal p.sson, and agreeably to the so- 
lemn pledge given at her coronation, her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to issue her royal licence 
to the Convocations of Canterbury and York, on their 
next assembling ac ording to custom, at the com- 
mencement of the Session of Parliament, in order 
that, upon their advice, and with her Majesty’s assent, 
such steps might be taken as should be best calcu- 
lated, not only to vindicate the Church of England 
from the recent aggression of the See of Rome, but 
to provide for the suppression within the Church of 
unsound docirine of every description, by reason of 
whieh the Church was grievously divided, as well as 
for the development of her internal resources. 

The Reverend J. E. Cox, vicar of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsg»te, moved as an amendment :— 

* Phar it is not essential to the free action of the 
Church of England that synods or convocations should 





be permitted to meet } eriodigally ‘to deliberate and de- 
cide, as if the right of continyed action were inherent in 
these ecclesiastical Bodies by the constitution of the 






realm: That the ependent action of ecclesiastical 

nods or conv, ons, without comgrol of the Crown 
oo the legi hority, is not sanctioned by the 
aws of E “Thee it is the prerogative of the 
Crown to convene Houses of Convocation and to 


allow them to deliberate upon such matters as by Royal 
authority may be committed to them (where occasion 
may grise); but that it is equally the right ef the Crown, 
for the peace of the Church, and preservation of the 
truth of Christ's gospel, and the spiritual liberties of the 
whole body of the Church, that convocations should not 
be permitted to become the arena of party discussion, as 
they have heretofore been, and as they would undoubt 

ediy again become, the great injury of our holy religion, 
were such assemblies allowed to meet from time to time 
and deliberate as an ecclesiastical Parliament: That in 
the present agitated state of the Chureh it could not 
conduce to peace, unity, or concord, were the Houses of 
Convocation to be permitted to discuss any question of 
the faith or discipline of the Church of England as already 
settled by the Articles and Formularies,” 


He denied that the Papal agi ession was owing to the 
crippled state of the Church, In his opinion it was 
owing to the Oxford movement. The extremes to 
which that movement had carried some had misled 
the Bishop of Rome into the notion that England was 
ready to throw herself at his feet. 

After a series of explanations and recriminations 
the amendment was put to the meeting, and, ona 
show of hands, only thirty-six were held up in favour 
of it. It was, therefore, declared lost by a large 
majority. 

The Address to her Majesty was then carried almost 
unanimously, amidst loud cheers. 





THE SOUTHWARK MEETING. 


A public meeting of the inhabitants of the borough 
of Southwark was held on Tuesday, at noon, at the 
Town-hall, pursuant to a requisition to the High 
Bailiff, very numerously and respectably signed by 
electors and household:rs of the borough, to take 
into consideration the propriety of memorializing the 
Queen, and to petition Parliament against the recent 
aggression of the Pope of Rome. "The High Bailiff, 
who was in the chair, charged the Catholics with 
having used the encreased influence and freedom 
granted to them ‘to make an onslaught upon our 
Queen and our clergy.” 

Mr. Apsley Pellatt proposed the first resolution, 
which expressed the opinion of the meeting that the 
bull of the Pope, by which he had parcelled out this 
kingdom into dioceses, to be governed by a so-called 
Archbishop of Westminster and other Popish Bishops, 


liberties of the country, and an invasion of the rights 
of the throne, which ought to be met with the most 
unyielding opposition. 
endeavouring to introduce the canon law, which was 


its genius. Endowments to the Romish faith were 
then deprecated, and the resolution concluded with 
the recommendation of a measure to repeal the grant 
to Maynooth. 

r. W. Vickers, in seconding the resolution, said 
the Queen had not yet been told with sufficient 
plainness what the people wished her to do. The 
people of Southwark, however, as plain-spoken men 
of business, knew what they wanted, and what they 
would not be satisfied without. They desired that 
the canon law should be prohibited in this country, 
and that it should be declared high treason in any 
person to attempt to put it into execution. (Ap- 
plause and hissing.) 

The Chairman read the following letter from Sir 
William Molesworth, dated Paris, January 12, ad- 
dressed to his friend Dr, Black :— 


“IT got your letter last night. I wish I had had 
earlier information of the intended meeting in South- 


be in London in time for it 
the opivions of my constituents, and to express to them 
my opinion on the subject of papal aggression. For the 
latter purpose I write the following short statement of 
my opinions, which (if you receive itin time) J] wish you 
would cause to be read to the meeting. I consider the 
act of Pius IX. in bestowing territorial titles on Dr. 
Wiseman to be a foolish and impudent proceeding. But 
however much I may blame the act, 1 cannot approve of 
the contumely and abuse which in consequence of it has 
been cast upon our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects and 
their religion, nor could Ton aceount of itconsent in any 
way to depart from that wise policy which during the last 
five-and-twenty years has been pursued with regard to 
Ireland. Therefore, in the next session of Parliament, 
if there should be proposed any bill of pains and penal- 
ties against Roman Catholics, or any other measure in 
opposition to the principles of religious liberty and equa- 
lity, 1 must oppose it. Lioust observe that it is in times 
of difficulty and popular excitement, that great principles 
ought to be maintained, asserted, and vindicated by 
those who believe in them. I would, therefore, recom- 
mend my constituents that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty and equality (whigh were the 
true principles of the Reformation), every man ought to 
be entitled to adopt the prligious faith whieh he prefers, 
and to propagate it to the best of his abilities—tbat the 











was an insolent attack on the civil and religious | 


That the Romanists were | 


adverse to the spirit of the British constitution and | 


wark, for | would have arranged our departure so as to | 
I should much like to hear | 





matters, and that every sect ought to be permitted to 
manage its spiritual concerns in the manner which it con- 
siders best, From these principles I cannot consent in any 
way to depart, however much I may condemn the conduct 
of the weak and vacillating prince whose grievous mis. 
management of the papal states I have lately witnessed 
however much I may admit that this attempt to create 
English titles of honour and dignity is an invasion of 
the prerogative of our Sovereign an an insult to the 
British nation—however | may be inclined to avenge 
that insult. In a short time Parliament will assemble, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers will state the course which they 
wish to pursue in this matter, and then I shall be able to 
determine whether I can, consistently with the prin- 
ciples which I haye laid down, give them my support, 
In conclusion, let me earnestly deprecate all expressions 
of religious bigotry, intolerance, and animosity; and let 
me impress upon the minds of my constit ents, that 
however blameable may have been the conduct of Piys 
IX., no blame can on that account be justly cast upon 
our Roman Catholie fellow subjects.—Believe me, &e, 
ever yours truly, “ WILLIAM MoLesworta,” — 
(Cheers for Sir William Molesworth.) 

Mr. Thwaites proposed an amendment, condemn- 
ing the Papal Bull, pronouncing it alike impolitic 
and unsafe that the state should continue to cherish 
by endowments the Roman Catholic or any other 
faith, and calling upon Lord John Russell “to 
abolish all endowments of religion out of the public 
purse.” 

A very irregular discussion followed, in the course 
of which Mr, Alderman Humphery, M.P., spoke 
against the amendment. The chairman ultimately 
put the amendment, which was lost. He then put 
the resolution, which was carried amidst cheers and 
hisses, as was also another resolution against 
Puseyism. Before the meeting terminated * God 
save the Queen” was struck up by some person, and 
the great body of the meeting responded to the 
appeal by singing the anthem in chorus, 





PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY. 

The Bishop of G!oucester and Bristol has addressed 
a letter of advice to the clergy of his diocese, in re- 
ference to the recent Papal movement. He does not 
seem to think that the “universal burst of indigna- 
tion’’ will be sufficient to withstand the encroach- 
ments of Popery :— 

“The probable result will be that the Papists will alter 
their plan of operations, but not abandon their preten- 
sions. The anticipated measures of the Legislature, 
though they may reflect the sentiments of the country, 
cannot be expected to do much more than protect our 
Sovereign from similar affronts, and teach the enemies 
of our Church greater cantion and a less presumptuous 
tone. But the emissaries of Rome wil! redouble their 
diligence in two directions; first, they will work om the 
imaginations of the young and enthusiastic; and, se 
condly, will enlist in their ranks the ignorant multitudes 
of our population, whom the circumstances of the age, 
by congregeting in dense masses, have left destitute of 
adequate spiritual instruction from our present paroehial 
system. 

“ All our protestations, therefore, against Papal ag- 
gression will have been made in vain, unless we defend 
those who are exposed to the machinations of the enemy 
by the prac'icable method—an extension of the influence 
of our Church, and the diffusion of Scriptural knowledge 
among the benighted parts of the population, The pre- 
sent temper of the country seems to hold out a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity for effecting a great encrease of 
Church extension; indeed, we should neglect the means 
which Providence has placed within our reach, were we 
not to endeavour to turn the feeling which has shown 
itself with such unexampled unanimity into that diree- 
tion. 

“ Actuated by similar sentiments, a committee of in- 
fluential churchmen has been established in London for 
the purpose of collecting and employing a Reformation 
Memorial Fund, to be employed in obtaining encreased 
meaus of spiritual instruetion where itis needed through- 


out the land, and I now request you and all my clergy to 


preach asermon on such Sunday as may appear to you 
most expedient, and cause a collection to be made for 
this object.” 

The Bishop of Durham has addressed a letter to 
the Archdeacon of Lindisforne, in which he calls 
upon the clergy to instruct the people upon the dis- 
criminating doctrines and relative merits of Popery 
aud Protestantism. Among the leading errors of 
Popery he places —mariolatry, the doctrine of purg® 
tory, the grant of indulgences, the enforcing ot celi- 


| bacy, and, lastly, the confessional, whi h he con- 


siders the most dangerous of all. 
that + 

‘It may be necessary to provide some restrictions 
upon the introduction and circulation of Papal Bulls in 
this island; and to prohibit the assumption of episcopal 
titles conferred by Rome, and deriving the vame fom 
any place in this country. It may also be desirable to 
forbid the existeuce of monastic institutions, strictly 80 
called; nor can the residence of any Jesuits appeat 
otherwise than injurious among Scotch and English 
Protestants, That order is well known to have shown 
itself so dangerous that it was suppressed by Clement 
XIV. in 1773, with the approbation of all wise and good 
men.” 

The secession from the Church of England of Mr. 
Francis R. Ward, son of Mr. Alderman Ward, of Bristol, 
and amember of the eminent legal firm of Osborne’; 
Wards, and Co., of that city, who, with his lady, were 
last week received into the Roman Catholic Church, bas 


He is of opinion 


state ought to interfere as Jittle as possible in religious | been followed by that of the Reverend J. H. Woodward, 
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f the large and populous parish of St. James, 
ogee has intimated his intention of immediately 
ing bis resignation of that living in the hands of the 
Gomer He has for some time been a Puseyite, and not 
long since Dr. Pusey preached two sermons in his church 
in opposition to an intimation by the bishop that the 
ing did not meet with his approbation. One of 
the reverend incumbent's curates preceded him in the 
march to Rome. s . 
The Guardian states that Mr. Bennett is engaged in 
winding up the accounts in connection with his charitable 
institutions, and may be expected to complete his resig- 
nation before the end of this week. He has taken no 
part in any of the services since the publication of his 
correspondence with the Bishop of London. The altar- 
cloths and other decorations of the chancels of the 
churches of St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas, which were re- 
moved, have been restored. The choral services have, 
“ for the present,” says the Guardian, been done away 


with. 

The Leeds Mercury states that the two curates of St. 
Saviour’s, Leeds, Mr. Rooke and Mr. Beckett, complain 
of having been unjustly treated by the Bishop of Ripon 
in the proceedings taken against them. They deny that 
the charges on which they are removed from office have 
been proved; they avow they preach the doctrines alleged 
against them, but contend they are the doctrines of 
the Church of England, and desire to have the question 
settled by an appeal to the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
jnitiatory steps for having this test applied must be taken 
by the Bishop, as the curates have no right to appeal 
against his decision. 

The Ami de la Religion announces that “the Holy 
Father has just given another proof of the independence 
of the spiritual power, by establishing an Episcopal See 
in Ireland. The diocese of Cloyne and Ross has been 
divided in two, and Pius IX. has named a Bishop to the 
new diocese. 

It is reported that the Bishop of Oxford has issued an 
inhibition against Dr. Pusey’s preaching in his diocese, 
—Church and State Gazette. 





THE ENGLISH AT ROME. 

According to all accounts the English nobility and 
gentry are making some sensation at Rome by the 
readiness with which they renounce the errors of the 
Church of England and embrace those of the Church 
of Rome. On New Year’s-day Lord Campden, son 
of the Earl of Gainsborough, and Lady Campden 
made a public recantation of Protestantism, and were 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. Lord 
and Lady Feilding were present, as well as several 
other persons who have preceded or followed their 
example. Rome is said to be crowded with English 
converts from every rank in society, and the Roman 
nobility vie with each other in paying them the most 
marked attention. In all public ceremonies they 
obtain the best places, and the Pope and the Car- 
dinals never fail to notice them in public. 

New Year’s evening was distinguished by one of 
the most splendid fetes ever given at Rome. The 
Prince Cardinal Altieri, President of Rome, and 
Comarca, opened his magnificent palace in the Piazza 
del Jesu. Every person of consideration, foreign and 
native, was invited, and the numerous salons were 
resplendent with beauty and diamonds, Among the 
ladies most distinguished for personal appearance 
and brilliant costumes was the Princess Torlonia, 
who was literally one blaze of jewels, many of which 
were said to have once belonged to the shrine of our 
Lady of Loretto. A diadem composed of brilliants 
and pearls eclipsed everything in the way of orna- 
ment present, and it is said to be not only one of 
the Most gorgeous, but the most costly parure 
belonging to any private person in Europe. The 
next personage, who divided general attention 
with Madame Torlonia, was the Princess Doria, 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. On this 
Occasion she produced, from caskets where they 
had long been hidden, the costly heirlooms of 
the Pamfili family. The value of these jewels is 
almost inestimable, not only on account of their in- 
trinsie worth, but their historical association, as many 
of them are known to have belonged to the celebrated 
Donna Olimpia (said to be daughter of Pope Innocent 

-), and are recognized in Velasquez’s portrait of 
that lady. The Princess Borghese (a Rochefoucauld) 
was likewise splendidly attired. The Princess 
Altieri, who did the honours for her relative the 
Cardinal, was also a star of the first magnitude. Her 

onds, in number and value, were scarcely sur- 
passed by those abovenamed. ‘The foreign circle was 
completed by all the diplomatic corps and their 
Chine’ and by the French General Commander-in- 
hief and his staff. The féte is described as one of 
the most remarkable ever given at Rome. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


he dismissal of General Changarnier, and the | 





reaking up of that union between the superior com- | 


mand of the national guards of the Seine and of the 
rv bag the first division, which made his power so 
idable, has not been followed by any of those 

of thee Tesults which were threatened. The organs 
woul Soy ged prophesied that such a measure 
pe the signal for civil war between the Presi- 
euna ee Assembly, and hinted that the effect 
Elysée only be to lodge the present inmate of the 
at Vincennes, Instead of that, Paris has been 





more tranquil than usual, and nobody supposes that 
now there is the slightest ground for alarm. 

The formation of the new Ministry and the dis- 
missal of General Changarnier caused much excite- 
ment in the Assembly. After much discussion, on 
Saturday, M. de Remusat proposed that the Assem- 
bly should retire to its bureaux in order to appoint 
a committee, specially charged to report and propose 
some measure or resolution adapted to the new 
state of affairs, The new Ministry ineffectually op- 
posed this motion; and, as every fraction of the 
Chamber not positively friendly to the President’s 
Government concurred in the desire to form this 
committee, which, in fact, pledged themselves and 
the House to nothing at all, it was carried by 
a majority of 57 in a House of 603 members present. 
The composition of the committee, which chose the 
Duc de Broglie for president, and M, Lanjuinais, a 
member of the tiers partie for secretary, showed that 
it was hostile to the Government; but as, with the 
exception of MM. Baze and Nettement, who have 
always distinguished themselves by their vehement 
opposition to the Government of the President, the 
committee was in general composed of moderate men, 
it was felt that no extreme measures would be re- 
commended. The first step of the committee was to 
demand the communication of the procés-verbaux of 
the committee of permanence. Not only did the 
Government call upon the house to comply with this 
request, but M. Baroche challenged their publication, 


On Tuesday the important documents were pub- 
lished. The organs of the Government congratu- 
lated their party that they brought to light no new 
charge against the powers that be; while the Oppo- 
sition papers rejoiced to find that they fully con- 
firmed all the charges made at the time, and contra- 
dicted by the Government papers, with respect to 
the champagne and sausages distributed at Satory, 
the Bonapartist proceedings of the Society of the 
Dix Décembre, and the dismissal of General Neu- 
mayer, because he discouraged the cries of ‘* Vive 
l’Empereur !’’ 

The committee presented their report to the As- 
sembly on Tuesday evening. They had maturely 
examined the proposition of M, Remusat, and the 
procés-verbauz of the Permanent Committee, and had 
not thought that the responsibility of the events 
which were recited in them should be visited on a 
higher authority than the Ministers. That opinion 
was confirmed by the perusal of the procés-verbauz and 
the explanations given to the Committee by the Mi- 
nisters of the Interior and of War. It was evident 
to all that the Government had long endeavoured to 
excite doubts in the country as to the stability of the 
present state of things, in order to bring about the 
restoration of an Imperial régime. Seditious cries of 
“Vive l’Empereur!’’ had been uttered with im- 
punity. The general who refused to sanction that 
cry was superseded in his command. The Ministerial 
press violently attacked the National Assembly, to 
destroy its moral authority. It was proved that those 
cries were encouraged and excited by agents of the 
Government. M. Baroche denied the charge, and 
opposed his own testimony to that of the Permanent 
Committee, although he only assisted at one of the 
four reviews which took place at Satory. The 
Minister, on being asked why he permitted the 
Government press to attack the Assembly, re- 
plied that he had no journals in his pay; and 
to show his impartiality he told the committee that 
he had sent for the chief editors of those papers, and 
declared to them that, if they continued their attacks 
against the Legislative Assembly, he wou'd deprive 
them of the right of selling in the streets. The 
Minister added, that the dismissal of General Chan- 
garnier and the suppression of his double command 
had been long decided. Some differences arose in 
the Cabinet on that subject, and several members 
having tendered their resignation, they all resolved 
te resign. The committee had divided. Two mem- 
bers proposed the simple order of the day, seeing 
nothing in the conduct of the Ministry to justify a 
blame ; three presented a resolution of distrust, not 


| however, on account of the dismissal of General 


Changarnier, whose position was irregular, and 
against which they had always protested. Six others 
declared that they placed no confidence in the Minis- 
try, and another also expressed his distrust, but in 
different terms. Finally, eight to seven agreed to 
submit to the Assembly the following resolution :— 


“The National Assembly, acknowledging the right of 
the Exccutive Power to dispose of military commands, 
blames the use it made of that right, and declares that 
the General in Chief of the Army of Paris preserves the 
title to the confidence which the National Assembly tes- 
tified to him in the sitting of the 3rd instant, and passes 
to the order of the day.”’ 


The discussion on the report commenced on Wed- 
nesday. The Assembly was exceedingly crowded, 
and the galleries filled with strangers. The debate 
has not been very interesting hitherto. M.de Gou- 
lard thought the committee had gone too far in their 
resolution. He thought that all parties ought to 
accept the state of things created by the revolution. 
M. de Fresnau, on the contrary, took a very gloomy 
view of the actual state of things created by the con- 





stitution, which had lost its value, and ought to be 
revised. M. Monet argued in favour of the supre- 
macy of the Assembly. If it was not satisfied with 
Ministers, the latter ought to resign. M. Baroche 
attacked the report for charging Ministers with a 
desire to evade responsibility. The Ministry was 
ready to avow its acceptation of the acts of the 
— It was difficult to say how the division 
will be, 





THE DRESDEN CONFERENCES. 

Nothing has yet transpired which can justify any 
positive assertion to what will be the composition of 
the future Executive Power, It seems very plain, 
however, that all idea of a central legislature under a 
strane form has been abandoned, even by the most 

emocratic States. The utmost that is now expected 
of the Dresden Conferences is a new configuration 
and strengthening of the imperfect federal edifice 
constructed in 1815, whereby an attempt will be 
made to give strength, vigour, and promptitude of 
action to the central organ, without in any way 
trenching upon the Constitutional rights or organi- 
zation of individual states. 

The Committee appointed to deliberate on material 
interests has held two or three sittings, during which 
the outline of asystem of approachment between the 
South and North has been Cena forward ; but this 
in no way indicates any nearer immediate connection 
than a removal of obstacles to more easy border traffic, 
and to general and reciprocal admission of certain ar- 
ticles of inland produce and general consumption. 

Great attention continues to be shown by the Court 
to the Plenipotentiaries who, whatever may be the 
issue of their deliberations, will have no cause 
to complain of want of amusement and good dinners, 
The ball at Court on the 8th instant was described by 
those present as magnificent. Upwards of 600 persons 
were invited. 


FATHER GAVAZZI IN LONDON. 


There is now in the metropolis a very remarkable 
character—Father Gavazzi, the modern Savonarola ; 
the ecclesiastical Mazzini; the religious leader ot 
Young Italy. He has harangued crowded audiences 
of his countrymen and educated Englishmen at the 
Princess's Concert-room, in the afternoon of the two 
last Sundays. A translated abridgement of his ora- 
tions is furnished by the Daily News, with admiring 
comments. ‘His varied and impassioned argu- 
ments,”’ says the reporter, ‘‘ were conveyed with a 
fervour of declamation, and a grace of delivery quite 
unknown to our clerical speakers. We honestly 
confess that we have not seen or heard in London, 
any public orator at all to be comp»red with this 
finished and truly classic preacher. We can fully 
comprehend the effect of his eloquence on the thou- 
sands who filled the great square of St. Mark, and 
the various other public gatherings throughout Italy, 
when he swayed the fierce Democracy, and roused 
the energies of the Peninsula. His command of lan- 
guage is most copious, and the variety, as well as 
appropriate dignity, of his attitudes and intonation 
truly captivating.” He is clad in the black serge 
habit of a Barnabite monk, and wears on his breast 
the rude wooden cross of his order. 

In his last Sunday’s oration he spoke boldly out 
against the miserable Italian crew, of whom Lord 
John Russell pretended to be afraid. 


“The Popes have brought transalpine hordes down 
upon as from the outset,—Charles d’Anjou, Norman 
adventurers, German lansquenets, Spanish cut-throats, 
the outcasts and refuse of every race have been let loose, 
by papal intrigue or open invitation, to sack, slay, violate, 
and plunder among us in the name of Christ, from the 
days of Manfredi and the murdered Corradino down to 
those recent deplorable days when that apostate Italian, 
Mastai, blessed the butchers of Sicily and their king 
Bomba; blessed Oudinot for strangling the Roman Com- 
monwealth with a tricolour rope; and would bless the 
Prince of Darkness himself for replacing on his head that 
tiara which I hold was originally planted on the brows 
of ‘Christ’s Vicar’ (in the bitter derision of his doctrine) 
by the common enemy of mankind. This monstrous 
intermarriage between the kingly function and the ser- 
vice of God’s altar has more publicly offended the moral 
sense of the human race as society has progressed and 
the dark delusions of past centuries been dissipated b 
the noon day of civilization. To be a good priest is dif- 
ficult enough to the infirmity of mortals; to understand 
kingceraft in ali its branches is a gift few can boast; to 
combine both sacerdotal and regal excellence is a per- 
fectly hopeless pretension. Hence, either the priest is 
merged altogether, anda Julius the Second levels his 
artillery in propria persona on my native Bologna, or the 
king disappears in the grovelling, idiotic, and timorous 
devotee, as in the person of Pio Nono. A court, 
forsooth, is requisite to place the patriarch of Christen- 
dom on a level with princes; was a court required 
to place them on a level with the emperors of Rome? 
did they not maintain Christianity against ‘ giants in 
those days,’ and could they not do so now when 
altry pigmies sit on European thrones? I protest 
i have more respect for the grand Lhama of Thibet 
as amore excusable object of blunt, downright homage, 
from congenial and kindred barbarians, than for such a 
grim jumble of carnifer and pontifer hangman and high 
re Hey present occupant of the Vatican and 

astle of St. Angelo (the arched causeway connecting 
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palace and prison has just been er ty ge to the 


nineteenth century. Must the bark of Peter be rowed by 
galley slaves? Must the fisherman’s ring be the signet 
to seal death-warrants ? Must the functions of Nero be 
performed by the successor of his supposed victim? They 
show you in Rome the Mamertine dungeon, where Cati- 
line’s confederates were immured; where Jugurtha, 
Zenobia, and a host of illustrious prisoners were let 
down. Peter was thrown, they tell you, into that monu- 
mental cavity, at the foot of the Capitol, coeval with 
Tullus Hostilius: and the memory of minor captives is 
merged in the monopoly of marvel which that circum- 
stance establishes for this prison-hole. 

“* That Peter was once a prisoner we have warrant in 
holy writ; that an angel drew him forth to light and 
liberty we read in the Acts of the Apostles. Bat where 
do we gather that he, in his turn, became agaoler, and 
kept the keys not of heaven, but of abridewell? Where 
is the angel of freedom that is to lead forth to life and 
light the lofty spirits—the pure souled patriots, the gene- 
rous and intrepid men whom this abhorred system keeps 
rotting in the treble-barred lazarhouses that are filled 
to suff cation with such noble captives throughout the 
‘ Patrimony of Peter ;’ for so central Italy is ludicrously 
as well as ignominiously designated. Down to the dust 
—down to uttermost abyss with this soul-destroying and 
mind-debasing and infidel-creating system. What a 
figure does our native country present to the eye of calm 
intelligence, to the lover of human rights, to the student 
of Christ’s gospel ? Away with an imposture that para- 
lyzes while it degrades. Away with the night hag that 
squats on the breast of Italy, checking the current of 
its lifeblood, and clogging all the functions of national 
vitality, hideous as it is oppressive, and clumsy as it is 
calamitous, incubus and vampire combined in one 
abominable compound of monstrous defurmity.” 


** His peroration,” says the Daily News, “ was a 
vigorous onslaught on the late papal attempt to bring 
England down to the same level of grovelling serfdom 
which the system has established in other countries, 
Hie maintained that this scheme was hurried into 
execution by the underlings of Austria and Russia 
at Rome. ‘the sympathy Wiseman has manifested 
in his late pamphlets for the ‘unarmed Haynau’ 
was a significant symptom of the tendencies which 
the new ‘ mitred phalanx’ was expected to foster 
among the faithful in perfidious Albion. To create a 
division in the heart of England was an object dear 
to the despots of th» world; but the Father trusted 
in the good sense and manly bearing of the English 
nation for the utter discomfiture of this armada of 
‘invincible’ ignorance and unteachable bigotry.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The exertions of the contractors to complete the 
building in Hyde-park continue to be carried on with 
undiminished activity, the number of men employed 
in the works being not less than 1980. Of these by 
far the larger number are employed in completing 
the ground and gallery flooring. The progress which 
has been made in this portion of the works during 
the past week has been surprising, and in a few days 
the whole of the flooring upon the south side of the 
building wiil be completed. On the north side, also, 
considerable progress has been made in laying the 
framework and permanent flooring. At the north- 
western extremity of the building, which will be oc- 
cupied by the machinery in motion, it is not intended 
to complete the flooring until some portions of the 
heavier articles have arrived. The glazing of the 
transept is being pushed forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and upwards of two hundred feet of it are 
finished, ‘The iron railings are also fixed along a 
considerable extent of the cross and longitudinal 
galleries, and from their light and elegant structure 
they give a finished and highly ornamental appear- 
ance to those portions of the building where they are 
fixed. It was originally intended to have hada plain 
upright iron railing; but the contractors have con- 
sented, at a considerable loss to themselves, to fit up 
the present very elegant railings at the same price as 
was agreed upon for those ofa plainer description. So 
far as the actual work connected with the building is 
concerned, it will be completed on or before the end 
of the month. The progress made in the decoration 
and painting of the interior must of necessity be com- 
paratively slow until after this period. The painting 
of the transept, however, and some portions of the 
south side, will be commenced in a few days. The con- 
tractors having undertaken to receive and unpack arti- 
cles intended for exhibition, take charge of the packing 
cases, fix works, keep in order machinery and models, 
supply glass cases, stands, and furnish and fit up 
stalis according to the wishes of the exhibitor, it is 
obvious that they will not finally leave the building 
until the Exhibition is over, and a large number of 
workmen will continue to be employed by them in 
completing the necessary fittings up to the period of 
its opening, 

Offices have been fitted up by the contractors, for 
their own occupation and that of their clerks, on the 
left of the grand entrance on the southern side of 
the building, where intending exhibitors may obtain 
all the necessary information with respect to the fit- 
ting up of the space definitely allotted to them. 
Temporary rough boardings are being constructed to 
indicate the spaces in which it is proposed to sepa- 
rate the productions of the various exhibiting nations 


one from the other. It has beendetermined that the 
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half of the building westward of the transept is to 
be devoted to the reception of the productions of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies. In the eastern 
aisles and galleries will be grouped the materials and 
manufactures contributed by foreign countries. In 
determining the positions assigned to them on what 
may be termed the map of the Exhibition, the exe- 
cutive committee have been guided chiefly by the 
latitude of the places, but as various causes of alter- 
ation may arise previous to their final adjustment, 
any statement of the order in which it is at present 

roposed to arrange them would be premature. 

‘here is no doubt, however, but that there will be 
‘ample room and verge enough forall.’’ Permis- 
sion has at length been obtained from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to remove one of the 
trees near the grand entrance, the preservation of 
which was owing to the persevering exertions of 
Colonel Sibthorp. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, and the Princess Mary visited the building on 
Monday. Amongst the visitors who inspected the 
building last week were the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Bishop of London, Earl 
of Aberdeen, Earl Granville, Viscount Canning, 
Prince Bariatinski, and Sir E. Codrington. 





THE NEW MANCHESTER EDUCATION 
SCHEME. 

Sir John Kaye Shuttleworth has addressed a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian expressing his general 
approval of the new educational scheme, to which 
we adverted last week. ‘The Times of Thursday also 
declares strongly in favour of it, and Mr. Joseph 
Kay, whose late work on 7he Social Condition of 


friends of education, speaks of it in highly favourable 
terms. In a letter to the Morning Chronicle, after 
giving an outline of the proposed plan, he concludes 
by saying :— 

“It is a very great event that religious antipathies 
should have so much decreased in Manchester, and that 
religious charity should have so much encreased, as to 
render even the proposal of such a scheme possible. It 
will be a still greater event if the inhabitants of that 
wealthy city are able to succeed in effecting their object. 

“Tf they do, the question of national education will be 
in reality settled in England, as it will be shown what is 
possib'e, even in a town divided into so many different 
religious sects as Manchester, when people are only in- 
telligent enough to perceive the necessity. 

‘“* It will be a remarkable thing if the active merchants 
and manufacturers of the north, so overwhelmed as they 
necessarily are by their vast commercial undertakings, 
should have the honour of solving the education ques- 
tion. It will add another leaf to the laurels of Man- 
chester. 

‘« The inhabitants of that city were principally instru- 
mental in breaking off the shackles from the enormous 
commerce of our empire. They are now completing a 
stupendous work, in order to convey to the city an un- 
limited supply of fresh water. They have made the 
town one of the cleanest and best lighted of any of the 
empire. They have newly-completed a great free library 
for the poor, and they are just finishing one of the most 
perfect aid commodious hospitals in the kingdom, 

** T hope, Sir, that in a few months we may be able to 
add to all this that they have obtained for themselves one 
of the best working schemes of public education that the 
world has yet seen.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY AND FINANCIAL 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual report of the Council of the 
National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation has just been published. It seems that the 
large pecuniary resources asked by the conference of 
April last have not been accorded, Failure in this 
has, to some extent, checked the operations of the 
society, and necessarily compelled the Council to 
adopt measures of a less extended character, and to 
follow a course of action more in accordance with 
their means than with their wishes. The subscrip- 
tions received during the year 1850 exceed the 
amount received during 1849 by the sum of £842 19s., 
whilst the subscriptions received for the year 1850 
exceed the amount received for 1848 by the sum of 
£1500 19s. 3d. The expenditure in 1849 amounted 


for that year were only £1559 19s.; so that the 
Council had anticipated the income of the Associa- 
tion for the following year to the extentof £351 5s. 5d. 
But the expenditure in the past year (1850) having 
amounted to £2782 3s. 1d., whilst the receipts for 
that period having amounted to £3060 183. 3d., 
shows that the actual income for 1850 has exceeded 
the expenditure by £278 15s, 2d. The labours of the 
Association—gratuitous, with the exception of the 
travelling expenses—have been extensive and inces- 
sant. ‘The number of public meetings which they 
have held during the last twelve months amounts to 
223—124 of which have been in London and the 
suburbs, including two aggregate meetings, seven 
monthly soirées, and three borough soirées—and 99 
in the provinces. These meetings have been in- 
variably attended by one or more of the members of 
the Association, and its principles and objects have 
plained and enforced. 
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England entitles his opinion to some weight with the | 


to £1911 4s. 5d., whilst the subscriptions received | 


At the same time the Council have circulated 
upwards of 150,000 addresses, tracts, pamphlets, and 
other papers. For the coming year = Council 
pose an active agitation in the metropolis, b 
of monthly soirées, at which phy so tiwm will ia 
vered, at the London Tavern. The first address wil] 
be given by the veteran leader of Reform, Mr, J 
Hume, M.P., on Monday, the 3rd of February ; the 
second by Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., on the 10th of 
March; who will be followed by Mr. C. J. Bunting 
the Norwich operative; Mr. Edward Miall; Mr. 
George Thompson, M.P.; Sir J. Walmsley, MP; 
Messrs. Henry Vincent, T. J. Serle, R. J. Slack. 
W. IT. Haly, and others. ; 





PUBLIC MEETING AT JOHN-STREET. 


On Tuesday evening the New Chartist Executive 
held their first public meeting at John-street, 

Mr. O'Connor moved the first resolution, declaring 
the indispensibility of the Charter as a means of pu- 
| rifying the House of Commons. He stated what 
was certainly new to his hearers, as it will be to the 
public, that during the Convention of 1839, the Go- 
veroment offered him a judgeship if he abandoned 
the Charter, and that with his usual patriotism he 
spurned the offer. 

Mr, G. J. Holyoake seconded the resolution, and 
endeavoured to show that the power that must win 
the Charter was to be created by establishing unity 
within their ranks, and commanding respect out 
of it. He explained the simple democratic prin- 
ciples by wh’ch this result was to be achieved; 
namely, submission to majorities, and deliberation 
for the entire people. Until political bodies could 
practise obedience to their own authorities, they can 
have no protection against the feuds of private inte- 
rest and personal ambition. Unless they were also 
able to comprehend that Democracy was a contest 
where patience, as well as courage, was required to 
win, they would make no substantial progress. If 
they were to have an agitation that could be relied 
on, they must promptly and effectually support it. 
He, as one of their Executive, must not be expected 
to come and personally solicit funds. If their agi- 
tation was not worth supporting, it was not worth 
having; and to be impressive it must have dignity, 
A vote of confidence was next agreed to, and 
addresses from Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Harney, Ernest 
Jones, and Mr. O'Brien followed. Mr. O'Brien was 
very witty and, as usual, very long, ‘The meeting 
was very crowded and successful. 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION 
Ileld their usual weekly meeting at their office, 14, 
Southampton-street, Strand, on Wednesday evening 
last. Present—Messrs. Arnott, Grassby, Harney, 
Milne, O'Connor, and Reynolds. Mr. Jones received 
| leave of absence to deliver his lecture at Cowper- 
| street. Mr, Holyoake was absent at the John-street 
| institution, of which he is president. Mr. G. W. M. 
| Reynolds presided. Correspondence of a highly en- 
| couraging and progressive tendency was received 
from the councils of the following localities, viz. :— 
Bermondsey, Bradford, Burnley, Cheltenham, Co- 
ventry, Dundee, Exeter, Greenwich, Hastings, 
Hebden Bridge, Leicester, Limehouse, Merthr Tydvil, 
Paisley, Pudsey, Rotherham, Royton, Stalybridge, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, and Warrington ; also from Liver- 
pool and Stockport. On the motion of Messrs. 
O'Connor and Harney it was unanimously agreed— 
“That for the future the votes of the committee be 
published, with the names.” The sub-committee 
appointed to correct the list of places to send dele- 
gates to the National Convention submitted their 
report, which we shall give next week. It was una- 

nimously adopted. 

The secretary reported that the Literary Institu- 
tion, Carlisle-street, Portman-market, had been en- 
gaged for a public meeting on Thursday evening, 
Jaauary 23rd; thai the British School-room, Cowper- 
street, City-road, had also been engaged for a similar 
purpose on Monday evening, January 27th; that 
the United Councils of the Tower Hamlets met on 
Sunday last at the Woodman Tavern, Waterloo- 
town, at which meeting about forty Councilmen 
attended; and that, after transacting their local 
business, it was unanimously agreed that a Ball and 
Concert be held on behalf of the Executive Fund; 
and a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Stubbs, 
Westody, Newley, Reynolds, Verdelle, Waldron, 
and Alsford, were appointed to carry out the same. 
| Mr. Collet, the secretary to the Committee for the 
| Abolition of Taxes on Knowledge, attended as a de- 
putation from the said Committee, tosolicitthe codpe- 
ration and assistance of the Executive in this im- 
portant object. Mr. Collet, at great length, stated 
what the Committee had done in order to effect the 
removal of the Literary obstacles to progression ; and 
trusted that they should have the support of all true 
Democrats in their endeavours to break down these 
barriers to the spread of intelligence. F 

Oa the motion of Messrs, Arnott and Harney, it 
was unanimously agreed—* That Mr. Collet be re- 
ceived as the deputation from the Committee, with 
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thanks; and that this Committee guarantee thereto 
all the assistance in their power.” 

Mr. Collet was requested to supply the secretary 
with a quantity of petitions for circulation, and the 
Committee adjourned to Wednesday evening, the 

of January. 
Seniectons Sesatoed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. W. Davis in the Executive 
Committee of the National Charter Association :— 
Thornton Hunt, Robert Le Blond, Ruffy Ridley, 
homes Martin Wheeler, Edmund Stallwood, Ed- 
ward Miles, and W. J. Linton. . 

The following from Mr. W. J. Linton occurs in a 
letter to « friend relative to his nomination, addressed 
from Miteside, Cumberland :—‘* If any of my fellow- 
Chartists think I can serve them while I reside here, 
and only occasionally visit London, they may elect 
me to any office they please, and be sure of my atten- 
tion to it.” : . 

All persons are requested to vote for one candidate 
from the above list ; and, where localities are formed, 
Jet them send their votes to the sub-secretary of the 
locality, who is desired to transmit such votes, with 
the members voting for each candidate, to the general 
secretary ; but, where localities do not exist, the 
votes can be sent by letter, addressed to John Arnott, 
14, Southampton-street, Strand, on or before Wed- 
nesday, January 29. All votes received after that 
date will be null and void, 

Moneys received during the week, £12 7s. 1d, 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Arnott, General Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN DELEGATE COUNCIL. 

Ata meeting held at 26, Golden-lane, City, on the 
12th instant (Mr. John Arnott in the chair), after 
motions by Messrs. Blake, Bligh, Ferdinando, and 
Vickers, it was confirmed that the Council meet 
weekly as usual. Six shillings were paid to the 
Council as subscriptions. A vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. E. Stallwood for his past services in 
this Council. It was then agreed:—*‘* That each 


member of this Council request of their constituents | 


to form into tract societies, each member of the same 
to pay one halfpenny per week for the purpose of 
raising a fund, this fund to be sent to the executive 
committee the Ist of each month, for the purpose of 
more successfully establishing the circulation of tht 
Political Tracts.’’ It was also resolved :—“ Thae 
we, the members of the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council, are of opinion that the report ia the 
Northern Star of the 11th instant, relating to the 
Manchester meeting of the 4th instant, is not a 
faithful and bona fide account, and, therefore, we 
deem it our duty to repudiate the report."” We are 
also of opinion :—‘‘ That the leading article in the 
Star of the same date (1lthinstant) is conceived in a 


spirit of partiality and injustice, and calculated to | 


produce much injury to the Democratic cause. 

Moved by Mr. Ferdinando, and seconded by Mr. 
Bloomtield:—‘t That the secretary be authorized to 
send the reports of this day’s Council to the Leader 
and Reynolds’s Newspaper. 

Mr, H. Bloomfield was duly elected as secretary, 
owing to Mr. W. A. Fletcher's resignation. The 
best thanks of the Council were given to W. A. 
Fletcher for his past and energetic services as secre- 
tary to this Council. 


RAILWAY THRIFT AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

After three days’ patient enquiry into the circum- 
stances connected with the death of Vincent Lad- 
wick, the night inspector at the Ponder’s-end station, 
on the Eastern Counties Railway, the jury announced 
that they had agreed upon a verdict of ‘ Man- 
slaughter’ against Ronald Baxter, the driver of the 
engine of the special train. They accompanied this 
verdict with the following censure on the conduct of 
the directors :— 

“The jury cannot separate without expressing their 
Wanimous opinion that the duties assigned to the 
deceased, who was killed during their proper performance, 
were more multifarious than a person in his station of 
life, and with his emoluments, could reasonably be ex- 
pected to perform; and that greater precautionary mea- 
sures, by means of the electric telegraph, might have 
been adopted. They think it right also to add that the 
Tegulations of the Eastern Counties Railway Company 
Sppear to require modification, and that punctuality 
should be more strictly enforced.” 

Ladwick was killed by a special train coming in 
contact with a goods train, which he was removing 
_ a siding; and one question for the jury to 

ecide was whether the directors had used all the 
means in their power to prepare Ladwick for the 
arrival of a special train on the night in question. 
On this head we have the following evidence on the 
Part of the night inspector of the telegraph depart- 
ment at Shoreditch :— 

‘ . 
ho five minutes to six o’clock on Wednesday morn- 

received instructions to‘ speak’ with all the sta- 


_ between London and Cambridge, informing them 
by @ Special train had left Shoreditch, and desiring 
em to keep the line clear, 
3 ten minutes ela 
tract their attention, 
With was Ponder’s-end. 


I first spoke with Totten- 
ed, however, before I could at- 
he next station I communicated 
It was then about four minutes 





past six o'clock. I continued calling for ten minutes, 
and, finding no attention was paid me, I called at Wal- 
tham, and there also no reply was given for some time. 
There are some intermediate stations, Lea- bridge, 
Water-lane, Marsh-lane, and Cheshunt. Each a 
telegraphic communication, but it was of no use calli 
them, as they are supposed to be shut up after dark, 

‘* By the Coroner: He had known instances where he 
had been unable to get attention at the stations.” 

No attention was paid to the telegraphic warning 
at Ponder’s-end, because the inspector at that station 
was unable to attend to it. It appeared, on enquiry, 
that Ladwick was the only person left in charge 
of the station between the hours of nine at night 
and seven in the morning; and that the whole 
business of shunting trains, managing the signals, 
attending to the gates of a level crossing, and 
receiving (or despatching) telegraphic messages, 
devolved exclusively on him. The inevitable re- 
sult of such parsimonious conduct on the part of 
railway directors is that the lives of travellers and 
also those of their own servants are placed in con- 
tinual jeopardy, Mr. Richardson, the superinten- 
dent of the line, contended that the accident was 
owing to neglect of a certain rule, according to which, 
‘*when the main line is to be used for shunting, hand 
and percussion signals are to be placed at a distance 
of at least 600 yards before the obstruction is at- 
tempted ;”” and, he added, ‘if the deceased had 
adopted that precaution before he allowed the truck 
to be passed on to the down line, the probability was 
that he would not have lost his life.” But this was 
a rule which could not be followed for this simple 
reason, that Ladwick, owing to his multifarious 
duties, had not time to run 600 yards with percus- 
sion signals, and back again, whenever a train or 
carriage was to be shunted. It was not the man’s 
carelessness, therefore, which caused the fatal acci- 
dent, ‘The real blame,’’ as the Morning Chronicle 
justly remarks, * lies with the wretched parsimony 
which accumulates incompatible duties on a single 
functionary, and which expects three or four pounds’ 
worth of weekly labour and vigilance for 22s ’ 


THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

The following is the correspondence between the 
Newspaper Stamp Abolition Committee and the 
Postmaster-General, to which we have adverted 
elsewhere :— 

THE NEWSPAPER STAMP ABOLITION COMMITTEE TO THE 
PUSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


My Lorp,—It is not usual for a body of persons united 
together for the purpose of obtaining a change in the 
laws, to presume to address an Executive department. 

| But in the course of our enquiries as to the actual work- 
| ing of the stampduty on newspapers we have become aware 
of the irregularities committed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and as these irregularities involve the ques- 
tion of the free transmission of newspapers through the 
Post-office, we feel authorized to depart from usage so 
far as to memorialize your lordship on the subject. 

It can scarcely be necessary to inform your lordship 
that the 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 96, permits, but does not 
enjoin, the Postmaster-General to transmit post free all 
| stamped newspapers, but does not authorize the trans- 

mission at a less rate than the letter rate of any printed 
| papers notnewspapers, except petitions and parliamentary 
| papers. 
| It will probably be within your lordship’s recollection 
| that when the newspaper stamp was reduced to one 
| penny, the retention of that penuy was justified by the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground of its being 
an equivalent for free postage. 

The newspaper act requires that every copy of a news- 
paper should be stamped, whether intended to go by post 
or not. Whether it is right that a newspaper not in- 
| tended for postal circulation should pay postage is a ques- 
| tion into which we do not wish at this moment to enter; 
| but it is manifest that all should be treated alike, and 
| that if one class of publications is required to stamp every 
| copy, all should be subject to the same restriction. But 
| @ practice is grown up at the Board of Inland Revenue 
| of registering publications as newspapers for the purpose 
of obtaining for them the benefit of free postage, and of 
allowing those copies, which are not sent by post, to 
circulate unstamped. Against this manifest injustice 
three newspaper proprietors have protested, and the 
following correspondence has taken place between them 
and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue :— 





Leader Office, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
July 3, 1850, 





REVENUE, THE MEMORIAL OF THE UNDERSIGNED, 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND 


respect the Saturday edition of a is placed 
literally on a level with the penn ae publications so 
far as disadvantages go, while news journals differ mate- 
tially from other periodicals in the medium of circula- 
tion, never passing through assuch; your ho- 
nourable board will, therefore, peroegive the injustice of 
mapinining the tax. 

our memorialist, therefore, requests that ho- 
nourable board will, as a matter of right justice, 
place the Leader on the same footing as Punch, the 
Atheneum, the Freeholder, and the Household Nar- 
rateve, by allowing it to stamp only its country edition, 
and to circulate unstamped in London. 

THORNTON Hunz. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
INLAND REVENUE, 


The memorial of Charles Bray, of Coventry, showeth 
That your memorialist is proprietor of a registered 
newspaper, called the Coventry Herald. That, accordin 
to a return made to the House of Commons on the 19 
of February last, fifty-one registered newspapers are 
permitted to stamp only a portion of their impression. 
That your memorialist, being obliged to stamp every 
copy of his impression, is thus exposed to unfair compe- 
tition. Your memorialist, therefore, requests that your 
honourable board will issue a general order, permitting 
all registered newspapers to Foe in the privilege now 
confined to a favoured number. 


A similar letter was sent by Mr. Thomas Allan, of 
the Caledonian Mercury. The following were the an- 
swers :— 

Inland Revenue, Somerset-house, London, 
July 24, 1850. 

Sir,—I have laid before the board your memorial, in 
which you observe that, according to a return made to 
the House of Commons, certain registered newspapers 
are permitted to stamp only a portion of their impres- 
sion, and requesting that that privilege be extended to 
all registered newspapers. In reply, 1 am directed to in- 
form you that youare mistaken in supposing that any per- 
mission is granted by this board in the cases referred to 
or any other. The papers you allude to are not news- 
papers, though registered as such, and the publishers 
could not be prosecuted for printing a portion, or the 
whole of their copies, without stamps, to which penalties 
the publisher of a newspaper, properly so called, would 
be subject. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Krocu. 

Mr. Thomas Allan—Mr. Charles Bray. 


Inland Revenue, Somerset-house, 
August 29, 180. 

Sir,—The board have had before them your letter of 
the 3rd ultimo, requesting that the publication, called 
the Leader, may be placed on the same footing as the 
other papers mentioned by you, and that the countr 
edition only may be required to be stamped. In reply, 
am directed to state that your application is totally inad- 
missible. I am to add, that there is no analogy between 
your publication and those to which you refer. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mr. Thornton Hunt. Tuomas Kgocu. 


To these replies the following rejoinder was sent :— 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
INLAND REVENUE. 


Gentlemen,— We, the undersigned newspaper proprie- 
tors, having severally memorialized your honourable board 
for the purpose of obtaining authority to issue a portion of 
our impressions unstamped, and having received in reply 
two minutes of your honourable board, dated respec- 
tively the 24th of July and the 29th of August last, take 
the liberty of requesting, for reasons hereinafter specified, 
that our former demands may be reconsidered. 

We conceive that many of the fifty-one registered pub- 
lications mentioned in the Parliamentary return of the 
19th of February last, are to all intents newspapers in 
virtue of their contents, as they contain not only com- 
ments but statements of passing occurrences of a general 
and political nature. But we would respectfully urge 
that a newspaper is such in virtue of its registration. An 
opposite interpretation of the Post-office actis rebuked by 
a minute of your honourable board, dated May 30, 1856, in 
reply toa letter from Mr. Scholefield, M P. for Birming- 
lam, on the subject of the threatened prosecution of the 
Freeholder. It is said :— 


“ A portion of each publication is printed on stamps, 
and another without stamps, to which latter proceeding 
the board object, considering that both in respect of its 
registration and its contents, it is subject to the news- 
paper duty.” 











In this extract the very doctrine is laid down on which 
our memorials were framed, viz., that a newspaper is such 
in virtue of its registration. 

We are inclined to believe that the relaxation towards 
those periodicals which were originally put forth as un- 





Showeth,—That your memorialist is editor and one of stamped publications, is productive of considerable aug- 


the proprietors of a registered newspaper entitled the 
Leader. ‘That, according to a return made to the House 
of Commons on the 19th of February last, fifty-one re- 
gistered newspapers are permitted to stamp on!y a por- 
tion of their impression. Of these many are according 


Punch, the Freeholder, and the Household Narrative. 


of competition the distinction be considered unfair. 


The free transmission which has been 





to the schedule in the 6and 7 William IV., cap. 76, as 
fully liable to stamp duty as the Leader, particularly 


That your memorialist engaged in the enterprize of 
founding a new journal, in the knowledge that such im- 
munities were allowed, and had no wish to abate advan- 
tages enjoyed by others, although under the strict rules 


That the suspension of the Post-office duties on Sunday, 
however, has materially altered the position of his journal. 
iven in return for | 
the penny stamp is now in part withdrawn, and in that | 


mentation to the revenue, as the publications would not 
otherwise be sent by post at all. We are far from com- 
plaining, therefore, of the relaxation granted to the fifty- 
one publications, which appears to be justified by many 
considerations. But on the grounds furnished by your 
own honourable board, it is seen that no distinction 
cognizable by the law exists between those publications 
and our own, which are still denied the same indulgence. 
We therefore urge a revision of our claims, and pray 
that we may be heard by our agent before your honour- 
able board. 
THORNTON Hunt, editor and proprietor of the Leader 
10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
CuarLes Bray, proprietor of the Coventry Herald 
and Observer, Coventry, 
Tuomas ALLAN, proprietor of the Caledonian Mer- 
cury, Edinburgh, 





54 


he Leaver. 


[Sarurpay, 





The following epistle closes the correspondence :— 
Inland Revenue, Somerset-house, London, 
September 23, 1850, 
Sir,—I have laid before the board the representation 
enclosed in your letter of the 17th instant, signed by you 
and other proprietors of newspapers, desiring from the 
board permission to issue a portion of your publication 
on unstamped paper. In reply I am directed to state 
that the board have no power whatever to grant to the 
publisher of any newspaper permission to publish a por- 
tion of the copies thereof without the stamps, to which 
they are liable, and you are mistaken in assuming that 
any permission of the klnd has been granted in any in- 

stance. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Mr. Thornton Hunt. Tuomas Keoau. 


We have, therefore, to complain to your lordship, that 
about fifty-one publications are in the habit of circulating 
illegally through the Post-office, so as to injure the 
regular newspapers, which are thus placed on disadvan- 
tageous terms, and deprived of their fair share of a privi- 
lege which was originally intended for them alone. 

The letter of the law allows us ne way of bringing this 
grievance before your lordship, save that of complaining 
of the privilege illegally granted to a favoured few, but 
we should do ourselves injustice if we allowed it to be 
supposed that we desired the abolition of any privilege 
enjoyed by any portion of a. Our object is to 
draw the attention of your lo! ip to the present irre- 
gularities, in the hope that the Post-office authorities 
may be induced to adopt a plan for the extension of the 
privilege of cheap postage to all printed papers, whether 
registered as newspapers or not, a plan by which thesum 
may be made up, which might perhaps otherwise be lost 
to the revenue by the abolition of the compulsory penny 
stamp. 

Considering the Post-office not merely as a source of 
revenue or a means of communication, but as the only 
national educational establishment which this country 
possesses, we venture to hope that your lordship will 
anxiously consider whether the suggestion we have made 
eannot be worked out in such a manner as to avoid any 
financial deficiency, to put an end to the unfair and 
illegal preference now given to partially-stamped publi- 
cations, and to give to the people the advantage of an 
untaxed press. But whatever may be the remedy, we 
are sure that your lordship will not countenance the 
violation of the law by the Board of Inland Revenue. 
This violation of the law has gone so far, that the board 
no longer venture to enforce their own decrees. In the 
eases of the Freeholder and the Household Narrative, 
two monthly newspapers which are only partially 
stamped, the board have long since represented to the 
publisher the illegality of their conduct, but have taken 
no steps to prevent its continuance. The law is still 
defied by the publishers, and might in all probability, be 
as successfully defied by any well-established newspaper 
in London or the country. Hoping that your lordship 
will deem it a duty to confer on this subject with her 
Majesty’s Government, we remain, your lordship’s 
obedient servants, The Members of the Newspaper Stamp 
Abolition Committee 

Signed by their order and in their behalf. 

Francis Piace, Treasurer, Brompton. 
J. Watson, Sub-Treasurer, 3, Queen’s Head-pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row, 
J. D. Cotter, Secretary, 15, Essex-street, Strand. 
Nov. 13, 1850. 
General Post-office, Dec. 9, 1850. 

Sir,—The Postmaster-General has had before him the 
memorial which was transmitted by you on the 13th 
ultimo, and I have it in command to inform you, that his 
lordship has no power to judge of or determine the ques- 
tions therein named. 

lam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
J. TrLLey, Assistant Secretary. 
Francis Place, Esq., Brompton-square. 





THE LONDON COMPOSITORS AND THE 
* MORNING POST.” 
(From a Correspondent.) 

We are extremely sorry to hear that the com- 
positors of the metropolis have been placed in tur- 
moil by an act of aggression towards them on the part 
of the proprietor of the Morning Post. We can bear 
witness to the respectability and intelligence of com- 
positors  ppoeped ; and as to the efficiency of those 
employed on newspapers we have only to appeal to 
the diurnal broad sheet. 

Before noticing this matter we have taken some 
pains to learn from competent persons the mode in 
which compositors are paid in London. In book- 
houses they are generally employed on piecework— 
that is, so much per thousand letters, according to 
the nature of the work. Employment in these houses 
is very precarious, and few of them average 30s. per 
week. Twenty-two years ago, with the same prices 
as are now paid, one of the oldest and most respect- 
able master-printers in London (Mr. Richard Taylor), 
in a letter to the Editor of the Times, stated the ave- 
rage earnings of bookhouse compositors to be not 
more than 25s. per week ; and the precariousness of 
employment and hurried manner of doing work, have 
both encreased since that time. In some bookhouses, 
and in most jobbing-houses, where piecework would 
be advantageous to the compositor, weekly wages are 
paid: the lowest recognized by the trade being 33s. 
per week ; but the more respectable houses pay 36s.: 
and for these situations the most efficient workmen 
are selected. But in these jobbing-houses, &c., 
whenever they have any common bookwork, they 
have it done on piecework: thus acknowledging the 
difficulty for the workman to average the foregoing 


OO OD TET ED 








sums, which we are certain no one will have the 
hardihood to say is too much for the mental and 
bodily labour of a compositor, The compositor in a 
book-office generally works 10 hours per = for the 
above weekly wages. If employed all night he re- 
ceives 2s. 6d, extra for nightwork. 

The manner of paying morning-paper compositors 
is similar to the above. Morning papers used to be got 
up, till lately, by whataretermed full hands andsuper- 
numeraries, The full hands were paid £2 8s. for a 
stipulated amount of work per day: the lowest re- 
cognized weekly wages in bookhouses, 33s., with the 
six half-crowns added for turning night into day, and 
as some recompense for the total sacrifice of all social 
enjoyment and domestic comfort which the nature of 
the employment involves, and the unavoidable extra 
expense consequent upon morning paper work. If the 
hour of going to press was four o’clock in the morning, 
he was expected to begin at fourin the evening; if five, 
five in the evening ; but he generally had about two 
hours for supper. The printer would sometimes re- 
quire his services during that two hours, for which 
he was paid, as also for every hour he was employed 
after the stated press hour. The supernumeraries 
were paid piecework. They could not have less 
than 3s. 10d. for their night’s work, and might 
get much more occasionally, as upon heavy-debate 
nights, &c. The galley (or 3s, 10d. worth of work) is 
based upon the book scale, putting on the extra price 
per thousand to make up for the nightwork. The 
full hands have been dispensed with generally by the 
printers of morning papers, and four or five time- 
hands are employed in their stead, who assist the 
printer, correct editors’ proofs, kc. They, of course, 
are selected for steadiness and efficiency. The super- 
numeraries do the bulk of the paper, and are all paid 


piecework, varying in amount according to the re- | 


quirement of the printer and the ability of the work- 
men. 

The Morning Post, for mercantile reasons, has been 
managed lately very economically, so that the ex- 
pense of every line has had to be accounted for. Yet 
Mr. Dickson, the person who has undertaken to produce 
the paper with thirty-two Scotchmen, says he will 
save the proprietor £2000 a-year. Therefore it is 
clear that these men must, in the course of the year, 


produce £2000’s worth more work than they will be | 


paid for. Their engagement is £2 8s. per week, to 
do as much work as they can, and be in the office as 
many hours as they may be required. They work in 
relays—that is, a certain number commence earlier 
than the others, and leave off earlier, coming back in 
the forenoon to do the day editions, 


Now, even if no aggression had been intended by | 
the proprietor, the manner of carrying out the change | 


has been most obnoxious, the whole of the men 
being instantly discharged—their length of ser- 
vice and attention to business appearing to have 
claimed no consideration from the proprietor. 
It was rumoured that something of the kind was 
intended, and the manager (Mr. Borthwick) was 
asked if a companionship had been engaged in 
Scotland to supplant those epg on the paper. 
He said that it was not the case; but, if any person 
offered to do the paper cheaper, such offer might be 
entertained. He has stated since that it was not for 
a trifle the change had been made: the saving would 
be £2000 a-year. But the men were certain of what 
was going on. Still they continued to work steadily 
till the last minute, deserving those encomiums of 
which the manager had been so lavish lately; and 
when the paper was put to press last Saturday morn- 
ing, they were told that their services were no longer 
required. 

The Morning Post companionship (nearly fifty in 
number), taken as a body, were very efficient. But 
on all theold-established daily papers there are old 
men, some of whom have been employed on the same 
paper twenty, thirty, and more years. To the credit 
of the morning paper printers, these men are never 
discharged: they begin earlier and leave off earlier, 
and it is so managed that they are kept out of the 
rush with the active and efficient. This was the 
case with some on the Post. Such persons may, per- 
haps, never be employed again. They are greatly to 
be pitied; and not much less so are the men who 
have supplanted them; for most assuredly, hardy 
Scots though they be, the more than Egyptian 
bondage to which they have voluntarily subjected 
themselves will soon make them knock under, if they 
have not the discretion at once to withdraw from 
their injudicious engagement. 





THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

Henry Pelham Fiennes-Pelham Clinton, Duke of 
Newcastle, died at his residence, Clumber-park, 
Nottinghamshire, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
12th instant, after a long and painful illness. He 
was born on the 30th of January, 1785, and succeeded 
to the family honours as the fourth duke on the death 
of his father, in 1795. At an early age he was sent to 
Eton, where he remained for seven years. After 
having attained the distinctions of that celebrated 
school, it was thought advisable that he should travel, 
and he accordingly accompanied a portion of his fa- 
mily to the Continent, where, in consequence of the 


troubles which prevailed at that day, he, with his re- 
| latives, was detained a prisoner for some years, In 
| 1807, shortly after his return to England, he married 

Georgiana Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Edward Miller 
Mundy, of Shipley, in the county of Derby, by whom 
he had a numerous family. 

The chief events of his life were his opposition to 

tatholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, Ip 

consequence of the odium caused by his strong op. 
position to the latter measure, Nottingham Castle 
which belonged to him, was burned by a mob in 
October, 1831. 

The deceased duke was eustos rotulorum of Newark 
steward and keeper of Sherwood Forest and Fole. 
wood-park, and high steward of Retford; and he 
was the patron of eight livings. He was descended 
from John, Baron Clinton, who lived in the time of 
Edward I. The ninth Lord Clinton, an eminent 
naval commander, obtained the earldom of Lincoln 
from Queen Elizabeth. The ninth earl inherited the 
dukedom of Newcastle under a special remainder, 
from his wife’s uncle, the first duke, and he assumed 
the name of Pelham on succeeding to the title. 

The late duke is succeeded by his son, the Right 
Honourable Henry Pelham Clinton, Earl of Lincoin ; 
and a vacancy is thus created in the Parliamenta 
representation of the Falkirk district of boroughs, 





ALLEGED CALUMNY AND INTRIGUE, 


The following correspondence relating to a narra- 
tive of ‘‘Calumny and Intrigue,” which we copied 
into our paper of the 4th instant from the Daily News, 
we insert, in justice to the party chiefly concerned, 
We need hardly add that our columns will be open 
to a counter-statement. 

Brunswick Hotel, Hanover-square, Jan. 16, 1851, 

Sir,—Certain infamous statements, copied from the 
Daily News, appeared in your paper on the 4th instant. 

The Daily News has inserted my contradiction of 
those statements; but a paragraph in the last United 
Service Gazette has since been brought to my knowledge, 
in which Captain Yelverton’s name is mentioned, and I 
fee] called upon to give publicity to the enclosed. If 
you feel any hesitation in inserting my letters to Mr. 
Roebuck, I beg you will publish them as an advertise- 
ment. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wma. Dorta. 


On the 24th of September, while I was staying in Cap- 
tain Yelverton’s house, a quarrel took place between us. 
After an angry discussion he left the house. Shortly 
afterwards I took my departure for London, leaving word 
where I might be found. On the 25th Mr. Roebuck 
| called on me at the Brunswick Hotel, and delivered me 
a challenge from Captain Yelverton. I immediately 
sought for a friend to act for me in the matter. On the 
26th, before I could find one, the challenge was with- 
drawn, Mr. Roebuck insisting that no hostile meeting 
should take place, as it would only lead to a public 
exposure, which ought to be avoided; and he suggested 
certain stipulations, to which I reluctantly assented, in 
order to meet his desire of avoiding publicity, and on the 
27th the matter was concluded, in the presence of my 
brother who acted for me at Mr. Roebuck’s request. 

To my great astonishment, on the 4th of October I 
received the copy of a letter written by Captain Yelverton, 


on the 30th of September, to a gentleman in his neigh- 
bourhood, stating that he had thrashed me and kicked 
me out of his house, and that I refused to fight him. 


On that same day my brother, with whom I was staying 
in the neighbourhood of Stamford, wrote to Mr. Roebuck 
to complain of the falsehoods put forth by Captain Yel- 
verton, and to demand that they should be withdrawn. 
Receiving no answer, he wrote again on the Sth to the 
same effect. On the 9th I received a most offensive 
letter from Mr. Roebuck, reiterating the falsehoods 
published by Captain Yelverton. I immediately renewed 
my search for a friend to act for me in the matter, and 
on the 14th proceeded to Lyndhurst with Mr. Girdlestone, 
and called upon Capt. Yelverton to retract or give me 
satisfaction; he atonce referred me to Mr. Roebuck, with 
whom Mr. Girdlestone had an interview. Mr. Roebuck 
refused to allow Capt. Yelverton either to retract or to meet 
me. The stipulations entered into originally with Mr. 
Roebuck for the purpose of avoiding publicity, had sealed 
my mouth as to all detail, even had motives of delicacy 
not prevented me entirely from taking any further steps 
beyond giving a written denial tothe falsehoods circu- 
lated by Captain Yelverton and Mr. Roebuck. This I 
did in a letter to the same gentleman to whom Captain 
Yelverton’s letter of the 30th of September had been ad- 
dressed. There the matter rested and would have done 
so but for the paragraphs which appeared in the Daily 
News of the 1st and 2nd instant, and which only came to 
my knowledge on the 7th while I was staying on a visit 
in Scotland. I immediately hastened up to London, and 
proceeded to Brockenhurst with Mr. Girdlestone, who 
was the bearer of a letter from me to Mr. Roebuck. Mr. 
Girdlestone had an interview with Mr. Roebuck, who 
declined either to contradict the statement that had ap- 
peared in the ay prints, or to name a friend to settle 
the matter. r. Girdlestone intimated that he should 
not allow me to be dealt with any longer in this manner, 
and that publicity was the only course now left to me. 
Upon which Mr. Roebuck threatened he would take the 
law, and have both my friend and myself up for libel. As 
soon as I learnt the result of the interview I wrote a se- 
cond note to Mr. Roebuck, and returned to London 
with Mr. Girdlestone. I then wrote the letter to 
the Daily News which appeared in the paper on the 
14th instant. On the 15th my attention was drawn to @ 
paragraph in the United Service Gazette respecting the 
falsehoods originally published in the Dai/y News. and 
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+ ning Captain Yelverton by name. I had hitherto 
it ken making any public statement beyond 
a simple contradiction of the falsehoods which origin- 
ally circulated by Captain Yelverton and Mr. Roebuck, 
have eventually found their way into public print. But, as 
Captain Yelverton’s name is now before the public, I 
feel bound to make known such facts as I am at liberty 
to disclose, and which will suffice, I trust, to show what 
yalue is to be attached to the calumnious aspersions 
attempted to be cast on me by a correspondent who 
dares not give his name. Wm. Doria, 
Attaché to H.B.M. Embassy, Constantinople. 
P.S. I subjoin Mr. Girdlestone’s confirmation of the 


above. 





Jan. 16, 1851. 
My dear Doria,—I have carefully perused your state- 
ment, which I retarn enclosed, and have no hesitation 
jn giving my testimony to its truth. 
I remain, yours truly, 
T. M. GIRDLESTONE. 
W. Doria, Esq., Brunswick Hotel. 





THE UCKFIELD BURGLARY. 

Six of the men who are charged with having com- 
mitted the burglary at Dowland-house, near Uckfield, 
were examined at Tunbridge, on Saturday. They 
gave their names as J. Hamilton, John Smith, James 
Smith, T. Morgan, W. Hillyer, and J. Carter. Eli- 
zabeth Olliver was also charged on suspicion of having 
some of the stolen property in her possession. The 
chief witness was Thomas Wood, butler to the 
Misses Farncombe, who were so ill that they could 
not attend to give their evidence. He said :— 

“ On Thursday morning, the 2nd instant, about half- 
past three o’clock, I was alarmed by hearing some per- 
sons trying my bedroom door. My room is at the back 
of the house at the top of the steps reaching from the 
scullery. I challenged them, and said, ‘ Who’s there?’ 
and not receiving any anwer, I jumped out of bed and 
seized my gun. Almost at the same moment the men 
(five) rushed into my room by bursting in the door, and 
on seeing me one said, ‘ Here is the I see the 
man who made that remark now before me; it is the 
prisoner Morgan. I recognize the prisoner Carter as 
being one of the five men. I don’t particularly recognize 
any of the others; they all had masks on. Morgan had a 
red mask over his face, and Carter a white one and a 
woman’s straw bonnet on his head. The others had 
masks on; one wore a black one. The black mask produced 
is similar to the black mask which one of the men wore. 
On their entering the room Morgan struck at me witha 
pistol. He hit me on the shoulder, and said, ‘ D—n your 
eyes be still, and don’t make a noise,’ He ordered me to 
get back into bed. The others were threatening me. 1 
saw one of them take my watch from the table close to 
the bed, and also a gold watch key. Carter said, ‘ Where 
are your keys?’ I hesitated, and he said, ‘ Where are 
your trousers ?’ I hurled them to him, when he said, 
*Get out of bed and get them,’ and threw them at my 
head. He got the keys,and 7s. 6d., which was in my 
pocket. He went to my writing desk, and I noticed 
another breaking open a box. I said, ‘Don’t break the 
box open, you have got the key there.’ He replied, ‘We 
don’t come to unlock locks, we have a different way of 
doing it.’ He then threatened to blow out my brains if 
I did not remain silent. At that time I heard the alarm- 
bell ringing in one of the upper apartments; two of the 
men instantly ran up stairs to silence it. It was ringing 
in the servants’ room. A third man went outside the 
door to keep watch. After a short pause one of the men 
came back, and asked me where a door close to my room 
led. I informed him that it led to a dressing-room 
attached to one of the ladies’ apartments. They broke 
open the door, and shortly afterwards I heard the ladies 
(Misses Farncombe) scream. I instantly appealed to 
Carter not to allow his companions to ill-treat the ladies 
Inany way. Carter left me for a few minutes. While 
he was with me I had some conversation with him, and 
I observed that he looked something like a woman with 
the bonnet on. There was a good deal of talking between 
them, and I recollect their voices and general appearance. 
Iam quite sure about Carter and Morgan. While Carter 
was keeping watch over me, one of the men came and 
grasped me by the collar and dragged me out of bed. I asked 
him what he wanted me for. He replied, ‘ Show me where 
the plate is.’ He dragged me down stairs. I asked him 
to allow me to put on my shoes. He answered, ‘ I don’t 
Wear any shoes, and why should you?’ He led me 
into the kitchen, and when I got there I heard the 
rattling of plate. Others of the gang had already got 
into the pantry. I said,‘ You might as well let me go 

ack; your companions have found the plate, I hear.’ 
He dragged me up to the p antry door, and I there saw 
twomen. They had madea hole in the door. One of 
the men was holding out an apron while the other was 
filling it with plate. The apron produced is the same 
they were using, it is mine. One of tne men held up two 
plated decanter stands and asked me whether they were 
silver. I said, ‘Judge for yourselves.’ The same party 

who led me down, and who I cannot recognize to be one 
of the prisoners, then took me back to my bedroom, 
leaving Carter with me for about half an hour. Four of 
the men then came to me. One addressed me and said, 
——— your eyes, if you move from the bed, or make 
rend noi«e, Or any one in the house, we will blow their 
ae Carter had my gun under his arm, 
poi The in one hand and a lighted candle in the 
- <i e _ ordered him to keep watch over me for 
‘You ol aa one of them spoke to Carter and said, 
om eon Pp : at gun and brace, and if anyone moves for 
replied itd a half blow their brains out. Carter 
then left m rey do, d my eyes, 1’l] pop them.’ They 
y room, Carter and all, and I saw no more of 








as if quarrelling and complaining of some of them not 
being ready to bony The clock struck five just as I 
heard the last of them In the course of ten minutes I 
got up and hastened to the police-station at Uckfield.” 


Other witnesses were examined whose evidence 
went to prove the guilt of the prisoners, but the 
magistrates decided upon remanding them till the 
following Saturday. 





INCENDIARISM AND FIRE INSURANCE. 

Some years ago, during a period of agricultural 
distress, want of employment, and low wages, when 
‘*Swing”’ had commenced his labours in the rural) dis- 
tricts, some of the London Insurance offices addressed 
circulars to the provincial newspapers requesting 
them to suppress al‘ notice of incendiary fires, as the 
publication of them only served to fan the flame of 
popular disc.ntent. This was short-sighted policy on 
the part of the Insurance directors. Incendiarism must 
always be viewed as one of the outward symptoms 
of a deep-seated social malady, and it ought to be 
cured by removing the cause, not by vsinly trying 
to keep it from public observation. A wiser course 
would be for the London offices to fix a much higher 
rate on the insurance of farm property. This would 
force the farmers to adopt another course than the one 
which most of them have lately taken. In that case 
they would begin to see that it is better to save some- 
thing out of the rent than out of the wages, seeing 
that the latter course tends to make the starving 
labourer a pauper, a poacher, or perhaps an incen- 
diary. 

The following article from the last number of the 
Post Magazine will show that the Fire Insurance 
Companies are beginning to adopt the course we re- 
commend, and certainly it was high time for them to 
do so:— 

‘From all parts of the country the most alarming re- 
ports reach us of the prevalence of incendiarism. A 
correspondent from Thame, in Buckinghamshire, writes, 
‘Incendiarism is terribly on the encrease in our neigh- 
bourhood.’ In Hertfordshire, on the estate of Mr. 
Dickinson, the extensive paper manufacturer at Hemel 
Hempstead, a very severe loss has been incurred by an 
incendiary fire ; and letters from the same locality inform 
us that this terrible crime is encreasing in that district. 
A gentleman, who was last week in the vill.ge of Thrap- 
ston, between Northampton and Peterborough, reports 
that incendiary fires were of almost nightly occurrence, 
and the engines constantly driving about the country. 
Even the metropolitan counties are not exempt, as the 
late fire at Mr. Jacob Bell’s, East Hill, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, and that at Lord Abingdon’s farm, at Cumnor, 
Berks, testify. That the leading Fire Assurance Com- 
panies should have adopted, in consequence of this 
serious out-break, a higher scale of premium than ordi- 
nary circumstances have heretofore required for the risk 
of farming stock and farm buildings, is nothing more than 
reasonable, and consistent with prudence and foresight. 
But even the hint, which a large encreased rate of pre- 
mium should have given tothe farmers generally, seems 
to have had hitherto little effect; the incendiaries seem 
almost invariably to escape detection, while so little 
attempt is made to put down this fearful crime that we 
can scarcely mention one among the Midland, Eastern, 
and Southern counties which has not, within the last 
quarter, been disgraced by incendiarism. 

‘* We trust that the nobility and country gentlemen of 
England wiil at once exert themselves to arrest this fast- 
spreading calamity; or, in common prudence, the Fire 
Assurance offices will be compelled to adopt total prohi- 
bitory rates of premium upon farm property. The mere 
encrease of the rate on ordinary farm out-buildings from 
3s. to 4s. per cent. was, we always conceived, perfectly 
useless either as a hint to the insured to use great pre- 
caution and circumspection, or as a remuneration for the 
encreased risk, to which the prevalence of incendiarism 
had subjected insurances on agricultural property. We 
feel convinced that a general communication to the in- 
surance agents in the country to the effect that the offices 
decline all further insurances on this description of pro- 
perty, would immediately cause a general activity, and a 
determination to repress incendiarism,”” 


A DIFFICULT CHRISTENING. 

A case, which has lately occurred at Magdeburg, 
is worth relating as an example of the operation of 
some of the old laws and powers of the State in 
Prussia. A man, at Seehausen, in the Altmark, 
took his child to be baptized in the church, demand- 
ing that he should receive the names of ‘ Jacobi 
Waldeck.”” The clergyman refused to allow the in- 
fant to bear names which have a party sound, though 
one is that of an eminent physician, the other that of 
a great jurist and judge of the Superior Tribunal 
of Berlin. The father declined to have the child 
christened by any names but those selected by 
himself. The clergyman took proceedings against 
him, and the Court of Law, exercising its power, ap- 
pointed a curator or guardian to act for the child. 
But the curator appears to have been a friend of the 
family, for he demanded of the consistory that the 
baptism should be completed in the names chosen, 
This was again refused, and the curator required to 
have the child christened in “‘ usual’? names, The 
parents would not comply, and, as it was notified 
that a compulsory baptism (or Zwangstaiife) would 
be performed, the mother lett the place With the in- 
fant, and for some time eluded the enquiries of the 





them at the time, J only saw five. I heard them below 


police. At last she was discovered in the little town 


of Arendsee, arrested, and brought under an escort 
of gendarmes to Seehausen — the infant, as the 
corpus delicti, snugly packed in a hand-basket or 
trag-korb, and carried by two men, in safe cus- 
tody. Arrived in Seehausen, the mother was taken 
to the prison, and the infant to the church. The 
burgomaster and the gensdarmes were in attendance 
as witnesses, and with locked doors the rite was per- 
formed, the child being taken back to the parents, 
named as their “‘ superiors” pleased. But even this 
was not the end of the affair. The mother, for re- 
fusing to give up the child and absconding with it, 
was charged with “resistance by act to an officer 
of the authorities or Obrigkeit in the dischage of its 
orders,” and was condemned to two months’ im- 
prisonment. Against this sentence she appealed, but 
the Court of Magdeburg has confirmed the decision, 
and the mother is now in confinement. 





THREE PERSONS BURNT TO DEATH, 


A fire broke out at the Coach and Horses public-house, 
St. Martin’s lane, on Wednesday morning, the conse- 
quences of which have been most disastrous, three per- 
sons, respectively aged eighteen years, ten years, and 
six years, having fallen victims to the flames. The 
house was kept by Ben Caunt, the pugilist and ex- 
champion of England, and two of the deceased parties 
are his children, the third a relative of Mrs. Caunt. The 
building was three stories high, and had three rooms on 
each floor. In the attics slept three children, together 
with the deceased Ruth Lowe, Edward Nosvkes, a waiter, 
and Samuel Lowe, the potman, who was also a cousin of 
Mrs. Caunt. The second floor front room was occupied 
by Mrs. Caunt; the middle room contained a spare + 
and in the third or back room slept the nurse, with an 
infant child of Mrs. Caunt. Mr. Caunt had left town 
on Tuesday afternoon for Lewisham, on a shooting ex- 
cursion, and Mrs. Caunt having closed the house, about 
two o’clock on Wednesday morning, went to bed. 
fore doing so, she requested her niece, who had hitherto 
occupied the second floor spare room, to sleep with her 
that night, as Mr. Caunt was absent. The young 
woman consented, and went into her room to fetch her 
night-dress, taking the opportunity, at the request ef her 
aunt, to examine the apartment and look under the bed 
to see that no one was concealed in the house. She had 
a candle in her hand while thus engaged, and it is 
thought that, an accidental spark falling upon some 
combustible material in this room, must have occasioned 
the catastrophe. Mrs. Caunt had been in bed only 
a very few moments when she was awakened by the 
waiter calling out from the third floor that the house 
was on fire, and urging his mistress to make her 
escape. Mrs. Caunt roused her niece instantly, and, 
hastening out of her own room, went to the middle room 
for the purpose of alarming the nurse, who was sleepin 
with her infant in the back room. As soon as she opene: 
the door of the middle room, Mrs. Caunt was overpowered 
by the flames and smoke with which the room was filled. 
With great intrepidity, however, she rushed forward, 
and, forcing open the door of the third room, called to 
the nurse to bring out her child. The nurse, perceivin 
her danger in an instant, did not stop to dress herself, 
but snatched up the child and followed Mrs. Caunt out 
of the room, literally walking through the flames, with 
which the apartment was filled. Meantime Noakes, the 
waiter, had opened the trapdoor in the roof, and was 
handing the persons who slept in this part of the house 
on to the leads, and thence down through a skylight into 
the adjoining dwelling. The barmaid, the maid-servant, 
and Mr, Caunt’s eldest son (a boy about twelve years 
of age), were all rescued in this manner, and placed in 
safety by Noakes, who returned to look for the other 
children, but unfortunately too late to save them. It 
appears that, in their alarm and excitement, they had 
got out of the bed and hidden themselves beneath it; and 
here, when the fire was got under, the Brigade men found 
their remains burnt almost to a cinder. The body of 
Ruth Lowe, a remarkably fine young woman, aged 
eighteen, was found in another part of the room ex- 
tended on the floor, and reduced to an almost shapeless 
mass. There was very little time lost in reducing the 
fire after the engines were got to work, and the extent of 
damage done to the house is comparatively trifling. The 
escape of the Royal Society for the Preservation of Life 
from Fire, stationed near St. Martin’s Church, was early 
on the spot, but not sufficiently so to render essential 
service. 





INTERESTING TO CLERKS, 

A case of some interest to clerks and employers was 
heard in the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday. At 
the last sittings before term Messrs. Fry, who are 
builders at St. John’s Wood, brought an action against 
a man named Bromley, their clerk, for losing upwards of 
£100 belonging to them through gross negligence. On 
that occasion a verdict was given in their favour, and on 
Tuesday Sergeant Byles moved for a rule nisi for a new 
trial on the ground that the verdict was against the evi- 
dence. Bromley had been sent by the plaintiffs to 
Messrs. Prescott’s bank for £35 in silver and £120 in 
gold, to pay the weekly wages of the plaintiffs’ work- 
people. On receiving the bags containing the money he 
placed them in a carpet-bag, fastened with a clasp, and 
returned to St. John’s wood in an omnibus. In Baker- 
street he got into a second omnibus, at which time the 
carpet-bag was all right. In Baker-street a man wearing 
a great coat got into the omnibus, near Lord’s Cricket- 
ground, and sat near him, the bag being placed on the 
seat. When he got out of the ibus he fancied the 
bag felt light, and on examining it he found that a small 
hole had been cut through the carpet-bag, and that the 
bag containing the sovereigns had been emptied of its 
contents with the exception of two or three half-sovereigns. 








The appearance of the bags corroborated his statement, 
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and there was no imputation on his honesty; and it 
appeared that he had returned crying over the misfortune 
Which had happened to him, The rule was refused. The 
Court was of. Opinion that the verdict was a proper one. 
The result will be that the clerk must make good the 
whole of the sum lost. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lord John Russell gave a Cabinet dinner at his resi- 
dence in Chesham-place, on Wednesday evening. The 
Ministers present were the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Palmerston, 
Earl Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John 
Hobhouse, the Earl of Carlisle, the Right Honourable 
Henry Labouchere, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and the 
Right Honourable Fox Maule. 

Lord John Russell has issued invitations for a grand 
parliamentary full dress banquet at his official residence 
in Downing-street on the 3rd proximo, to the several 
members of the administration and court having seats in 
that assembly. The Marquis of Lansdowne will givea 
grand full dress parliamentary dinner on the 3rd proximo, 
at Lansdowne-house, to a large party of peers. Lord 
Stanley will give a banquet to the Duke of Richmond 
and a numerous circle of Protectionist peers on the 3rd 
of the ensuing month, at his mansion in St. James’s- 
square, 

The Daily News says “ Itis generally believed in naval 
circles that the command of the Mediterranean fleet will 
be given to Admiral Deans Dundas; and that the gal- 
lant officer will be succeeded as first ‘Sea Lord’ of the 
Admiralty by Admiral Elliott.” 

It is reported that Sir Edward Colebrooke will become 
a candidate for the representation of the Falkirk district 
of burghs, on Lord Lincoln’s being raised to the House 
of Lords. 

The Gazette of Tuesday night contains the Speaker’s 
notice that at the end of a fortnight from the 13th instant 
a writ will be issued for the eleetion of Members of Par- 
liament in place of Viscount Alford and Robert Brom- 
ley, Esq., both deceased. 

Mr. E. Edwardes, who was for the last eleven years 
employed in the library of the British Museum, has been 
appointed librarian of the Manchester Free Public 
Library, at a salary of £200 a-year. 

The late Mr, Osbaldiston, manager of the Victoria 
Theatre, has not died so wealthy as was generally anti- 
cipated. The personal property, it is understood, will 
be sworn under £4000. The lease of the Victoria 
‘Theatre, with all the paraphernatia, he has bequeathed to 
Miss Vincent, who is also left sole executrix and re- 
siduary legatee. To Mrs. Osbaldiston and her two 
daughters, he has bequeathed a policy of assurance for 
£1000, and about £160 in money. It is said that his 
wife had previously received an allowance of £300 per 
annum. ‘The furniture, plate, carriage, &c., at his villa 
at West Brix’on, he has left to Miss Vincent, with whom 
resides Miss Beatrice Osbaluiston. 

The Lisbon papers say it is expected that the King 
Consort of Portugal and his two elder sons will visit 
London during the Exhibition, and that they will be con- 
veyed to this country in one of the war steamers. 

‘The latest accounts from Van Diemen's Land say that 
Mr. Smith O’Brien had arrived in Hobart Town, by the 
steamer, from Port Arthur, and had accepted his ticket 
of leave on his word not to leave the colony. 








The French garrison in the city of Rome is reduced to 
5000 men, but there are a few more in the environs. The 
officers and soldiers continue to conduct themselves with 
great propriety, but there is no friendly intercourse with 
theinhabitants; frequent collisions take place in the wine 
shops between the Roman and Frinch soldiers, and of 
the latter no less than nine were lately killed and wounded 
within the last ten days. The Roman soldier has the 
advantage with the short sword; the Frenchman is not 
so quick, and generally is the sufferer. 

A telegraphic message on Thursday announced the 
sudden resignation of he Spanish ministry, and the im- 
mediate departure of General Narvaez for Bajoune. The 
circumstances which led to this event are not even re- 
motely hinted at in the communication referred to. The 
Minister of Finance had issued a decree, prohibiting the 
circulation of French gold: except as a metal for its in- 
trinsic and conventional value; but that it might be ex- 
potted from Spain duty free. 

Accounts from Madrid of the 8th state that serious 
disturbances have taken place in Reus, Catalonia, against 
the tax of communes. The posts of the city guard were 
burned. M. Soler, the collector of the tax, was assassi- 
nated. Similar disorders have taken place in other parts 
of the province. 

The Fine of telegraphs from Madrid to Cadiz is nearly 
completed. This, with the establishment of a line of 
steam-packets between Havannah and the latter place 
will give Madrid news from the West Indies every fif- 
teen days. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question has been settled by 
the submission of the Stadtholders, the latter throwing 
themselves upon the German confederacy to protect the 
rights of Holstein and Schleswig, which that confederacy 
promised to do. 

The speech of M. Manteuffel on the 7th instant, in the 
Second Chamber, was rather remarkable. He ridicules 
in the most insvlent style all that Prussia has done 
since 1848. The noble stand that the Hessians have 
mate for their constitution, is called a dangerous revolu- 
tion of officials—a revolution made in dressing gowns 
and slippers; itis conttasted contemptuously with barri- 
cade revolutions, which suppose, M. Manteuffel inti- 
mates, at least courage in the revolutionists. He says 
that Prussian policy has teached its turning point; that 
he hopes it will never again be involved in a fog; and 
a it must break decidedly with all revolutionary prin- 
civles. 


The ninth battalion of the garrison of Rendsburg, in 





Schleswig-Holstein, received on the 7th orders to march. 
Thinking they were about to attack the Danes, they 
cheerfully complied, but they were taken to the fortifica- 
tions, and told to shoot a soldier of the battalion, who 
had been condemned to death by a court-martial for 
having killed a sub-lieutenant. They uttered cries of 
indignatiou, and refused to take part in the execution, 
saying that the sub-lieutenant had ill-treated his men. 
The officers succeeded in quieting them, and eight men 
were drawn by lot to shoot the soldier. When the word 
of command was given, three men fired in the air; the 
others discharged their muskets at the man, and he fell 
dead. The three refractory soldiérs were at once seized, 
tried by court-martial, condemned to death, and early 
next morning were executed. 

The Overland Mail, wmen brings news from Caleutta 
to the 7th ultimo, says that Sir William Gomm /anded 
very quietly, and was installed with the usual formalities. 
Sir Charles Napier will not meet his successor, but pro- 
ceed via the Punjab and Scinde, to Bombay, whence he 
will embark fur Europe. 

The only event of any importance in the Bombay 
papers last received is the account of a slight skirmish 
with the Wuzeeree hill tribes, who made an attack on 
our outposts on the Bunnoo frontier on the 19th of 
November. They were, however, unable to make head 
against the fire kept up by the guards, who anticipated 
the attack, had been placed in the towers of these 
villages, and were driven back with considerable loss 
after fifteen minutes’ firing. The main body finding 
their advanced detachment so roughly handled, and 
having learnt that the outposts were well supported, 
immediately dispersed. 

Letters and papers from Port Phillip, New South 
Wales, Launceston, and Hobart Town, to the 5th of 
October, describe the existence of a strong and com- 
bined movement against the further extension or con- 
tinuance of the convict system. A great league was 
forming for the purpose of agitating the question 
throughout the whole of the Australian colonies, all of 
which, it is remarked, are deeply interested in the 
matter. At Hobart ‘town the members had taken the 
following pledge :— 

“ We solemnly pledge ourselves neither to hire nor employ, 
directly or indirectly, conviets, male or female, whether called 
exiles, probationists, passholders, or ticket-of-leave men, and 
whether sent under the present or any other system of trans- 
poreages. which shall arrive in the colony after the present 

ate, 

Meetings of the colonists had been held at Hobart Town, 
Launceston, Adelaide, Port Phillip, Sydney, and other 
places, at which resolutions of the same character were 
unanimously passed. There had also been meetings of 
the various trade unions, from which it appears that a 
determined opposition will be Gehiilecd against the 
further continuance of the system. 

The latest accounts from Nicaragua state that the 
ports of San Salvador were then blockaded by the Eng- 
lish, and that those of Nicaragua were threatened. ‘I'he 
troubles arose from a misunderstanding with a German 
Jew, who pretended to be an American commercial 
agent, but was some time since appointed as magistrate 
at San Juan by the English Consul, In the exercise of 
his functions he sentenced a number of Nicaraguan boat- 
men to be flogged in the presence of Mr. Chatfield, ‘his 
produced a great excitement in the interior, which led to 
acts of retaliation. Upon this the English Vice-Consul 
claimed redress of the Nicaraguan Government, ordering 
the above ports to be put in blockade. 

According to the American papers ‘a great impulse 
has been given to industry and enterprize on the Island 
of Juan Fernandez. A company has been formed with 
the exclusive privilege from the Government of occupying 
that island for a specified term of y:ars. The object ot 
the Government in this arrangement is to colonize and 
cultivate the island, for which purpose it presents re- 
markable facilities. {[t abounds in every variety of agri- 
cultural products, the climate is fertile, and there is a safe 
and commodious harbour for all commercial operations. 
A communication will be established immediately between 
Valparaiso and Copiapo, in the first instance by sailing 
vessels and afterwards by steamers. 

The New York papers received by the last steamer 
contain the correspondence between Mr. Webster and 
the Austrian Minister at Washington respecting the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Dudley Mann to communicate with 
the Hungarians, had they established their independence, 
and also a report of the discussion which arose in the 
Senate on the presentation of the correspondence on the 
30th of December. The Austrian Minister’s letter, com- 
plaining that the Austrian Government was called ‘an 
iron rule,”’ and that Kossuth was treated with respect, 
was received with ‘considerable merriment.’’ Mr, 
Webster’s reply was pronounced “ eapital,’’ and was 
proposed to be honoured by the printing of 10,000 extra 
copies! which, however, was negatived. A Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune remarks :—‘‘ During the 
denunciations of Austria and Russia by Mr. Magnum 
and Mr. Walker, Mr. Bodiseo, the Russian Minister, was 
in the lobby, stirugging his shoulders in a very startling 
manner. ‘The more Conservative and cautious tone ot 
Mr, Clay, however, evidently relieved him.” 





A very numerous meeting of the inhabitants of St. 
Anne, Soho, was held at the theatre, Dean-street, on 
Thursday evening, for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment in favour of the immediate repeal of the window- 
tax. ‘Lhe meeting was addressed by Sir De Lacy Evans 
and Mr. C. Lushington, who both spoke confidently as 
to the probable abolition of the tax, if the people would 
only persist in their demand. 

It is reported that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
instead of proposing the total repeal of the window-tax, 
contemplates only a reduction of the impost. In the 
event of his being compeiled, by the pressure from with- 
out, to reptal it entirely, he hopes to retain a portion of 
it, by levying a tax on houses. 

The arrangements for the erection of the marble arch 








at the Cumberland-gate entrance to Hyde-park will be 
carried into effect as speedily as possible. The ne 
excavations and formation of the foundations are pro- 
outing a idly, and the workmen are employed until an 
unusually late hour at night, in order to facilitate the 
completion of the works. 

A crowded meeting of the ratepayers of Marylebone 
composed of gentlemen of all shades of political opinion, 
was held, on Monday evening, in the Court-house, for 
the purpose of organizing measures with a view to the 
total and immediate repeal of the window-tax. Deputa- 
tions were present from the East Paneras Parochial 
Association, from the Marylebone Ratepayers’ Protec. 
tion Association, from the Marylebone Parochial Com- 
mittee, and other bodies. Letters were read from Sir 
James Duke, M.P., Mr. B. Bond Cabbell, M.P., and 
other influential parishioners, expressing their cordial 
concurrence in the movement. Mr. Nicholay, the 
chairman, observed that Sir Peter Laurie had said he had 
almost the authority of Government for stating that the 
window-tax was doomed. A resolution condemning it, 
and calling for its immediate, total, and unconditional 
repeal, was carried unanimously. It was then agreed 
that a great public meeting be held in a few days in the 
workhuuse-yard, in order to promote the repeal of this 
tax, and that Sir B. Hall be invited to preside. 

It is stated that an order has been sent to the Bristol 
parochial authorities from the Secretary of State fort the 
erection of a lanatic asylum, the estimated cost of which 
is £50,000. 

An interesting meeting was held at Southampton on 
Tuesday, when Mr. Howe, the Nova Scotian niinister, 
now in England, stated what measures his Government 
have designed to promote emigration to British Ameri- 
ean colonies. Oue portion of his plan to facilitate emi- 
gration is to fit up what he calls ocean omnibuses, that 
is, large steamers, without sleeping births, but with large 
arm chairs, to accommodate a large number of emigrants, 
and to convey them from England to Halifax in ten days 
fur a very small sum per head. Once at Halifax, he 
says, an unlimited number of emigrants would soon find 
labour and subsistence in abundance. 





William Bent, a greengrocer, aged seventy-eight years, 
was thrown out of his vehicle, owing to the dangerous 
state of the road, while riding along Newington Cause- 
way, on Friday fortnight, and received such injuries that 
he died on Saturday last. An inquest was held on the 
body on Monday, when the jury returned a verdiet of 
‘* Manslaughter against Mr. Pocock, chairman, and the 
five trustees of the South District Board of St. bee | 
Southwark.” The eoroner took the recognizance 
£50 from Mr. Pocock for his appearance at the Central 
Criminal Court, and stated that he would accept the 
recognizances of the other trustees in a similar amount. 

The Franconia, from Baltimore, for Liverpool, laden 
with cotton and tobacco, ran on the rocks at Rhoscloyn 
on Sunday, and became a total wreck. The Captain, 
mate, and nine men were drowned. 

A fire broke out in a mill belonging to Messrs. Shat- 
well and Co., Pinmill Brow, Manchester, on ‘Tuesday 
evening, which terminated in the partial destruction of 
the building. The fire, it is supposed, originated in the 
top story, but from what cause cannot yet be ascertained. 
The property is insured for £6090, but the loss, it is 
stated, will be much greater than that sum. 

A fire broke out in the extensive establishment of Mr. 
Thomas Nelson, Hope Park Eud, Edinburgh, on Satut 
day evening, when the premises sustained serious injury, 
and it has been estimated the stock of printed sheets 
consumed on the second and third floors of the building 
was worth nearly £2000. ‘The hydraulic presses, print- 
ing machine, and steam-engiue have sustained some 
damage. The property was insured to the tabed in di 

A labourer named Robert Appling, engaged in dis 
charging the cargo of a Guernsey scho@ner in, the 
Regent’s Canal Docks, on Thursday afternoon, was sud- 
denly shot dead by some unknown person. A report of 
firearms was heard, the man exclaimed ‘Oh God, I’m 
shot!” and fell dead, a bullet having passed into his 
right breast. From the direction taken by the bullet, 
the piece must have been fired from an elevation. The 
police have carefully searched all the adjoining buildings 
without detecting the perpetrator of this murderous out- 


rage. 

A fatal accident occurred at the Ingatestone railway 
station on the astern Countics Railway, whereby John 
Wilson, an engine-driver of the company, unfortunately 
lost his life. The driver of the goods train got off his 
engine, it is supposed, to expedite the passing of the 
train, when, by some extraordinary oversight, he got be- 
tween the two trains. He was giving some directions to 
the driver of the passenger train, when the engine of the 
goods train jammed him between the trains, and crushed 
him to death. 

A boat, containing nine individuals—viz., two water- 
men, two women, and five children, were being rowed 
over the river, at Gray’s Thurrock, on Saturday after- 
noon, when a Coal-brig going down the eriver unfortu- 
nately ran them down, and the whole party wae drowned. 

The crew of a Swedish brig lying in the Downs last 
week, having secured the captain and mate in the cabin, 
proceeded to rifle the v: sscl of every article of value, and 
among other property of a portabie description carried 
off the captain’s watch. Having taken to the boat, the 
deserted her on landing near the second battery at Deal, 
where the boat was found and secured by the coast guard 
on duty. 

A young gentleman, who called himself John Fother- 
gill, and who had evidently been indulving rather freely 
after dinner or supper, on Sunday evening, commenced 
the old absurd practice of ringing bells and knocking at 
the doors of the peaceable inhabitants of Norton street, 
by way of amusement. A policeman tried to remonstrate 
with him on the folly of such covduct, but he woul. not 
listen to him. He was brought up at Marlburoagh-street 
| olice-office, on ‘Tuesday, and ordered to pay 40s. for in 

jury to door-bells, and £3 for assaulting the police. 
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i was made on Saturday of an_ extensive 
winie distillery in Eagle-mews, Eagle-street, Red Lion- 
uare. The lower part of the premises had the appear- 

ce of a stable and coach-house. The place was well 
“ ted for the purpose for which it was intended, and 
Sue asenns of retreat, if circumstances required, had not 
“ton lost sight of, for the tiles had been removed from 
the roof, and a rope attached to a beam, which formed a 
ready means of escape to the roof, aud from thence to 
the adjoining houses. It was evident that, while the 
officers were breaking into the place at the front, the 
ns working the still used this plan, and eseaped 
before they could gain admission. The still was a large 
one, and, if kept in full operation, was capable of pro- 
ducing sufficient spirits to defraud the revenue to the 
amount of £5000 per annum. 


Mr. T. C. Wigg, grocer, of Lambeth-marsh, left his | 


shop on Saturday night, accompanied by bis son (twelve 
s of age) for his residence, 2, Lorimer-terrace, having 
about him a considerable sum of money. On reaching 


Manor-place, Walworth-road, he fancied his steps were | 


ogged by two suspicious-looking men ; and, anticipating 
aide kept on his guard, At the point where West- 
street is intersected by Canterbury-place, the men ap- 


eared to leave, but suddenly returned, and struck Mr. | 


ige violently on the back of his head with some heavy 
= een Mr. Wigg and his son called out “Murder I 
as loudly as they could, when the former again received 
two or three violent blows also on the back of his head, 
and some blows were also inflicted upon the head of the 
child. A policeman, who was on duty near the place, 
ran to the spot, and found Mr. Wigg leaning against 
some palings and the blood flowing profasely from 
wounds in his head. He, however, contrived to tell the 
constable that the villains had fled along Canterbury- 
place, and accordingly the policeman went in pursuit of 


them. He apprehended one, but the other made his | 


escape. Mr. Wigg and his son were within twenty yards 
ofhome at the time. ‘The thieves had not succeeded in 
abstracting any of the property. Mr. Wigg was very 
seriously injured ty four large deep wounds at the back 
of bis head. Nea the scene of violence was discovered 
a short riding-whi», formed of gutta percha, the head of 
which was loaded vith four ounces of metal. 

Messrs. Buck aid Wooton, of the Post-office, Mount- 
street, Lambeth, jave the following account of a recent 
attempt to break into their premises ; —‘* This morning 
(Monday), betwen three and four o clock, we were 
awakened by a nise in the lower back part of the house. 
Thieves had brolen a pane of glass, and cut through the 
top of the shuter, athough partially lined with iron, 
which enabled hem to unfix a bolt, and remove the 
shutter bar. Hving entered the kitchen, their further 
progress was st yed by a strongly-bolted door leading to 
the upper partof the premises. This defied their 
‘ jemmies,’ as he marks testify; and it is well for the 
burglars it did;for, on the other side, we were prepared 
with loaded firearms, and should most certainly have 
given them a wrm reception. This is the second time, 
within two year, that the house bas been broken into. 
In May, 1849, he loss exceeded £200; and since that 
period we hae kept firearms loaded and ready. ‘The 
thieves failingto force the door, or perhaps hearing us, 
retired by thesindow ; but the morning being very dark 
we could onlytrace them by their footsts ps after day- 
light. We ar glad to say they took nothing of much 
value. We sail now adopt other fastenings, as this 

lainly showsthat the ordinary bolts and bars are not 
insurmountale impediments to the experienced cracks- 
man.” 

A poor woian named Dinah Embury, aged fifty years, 
residing in outhampton, was taken ill lately, The 
parish surge attended her, and she was allowed tem- 
porary relie’ As soon as it was found she was likely to 
be a permarnt burden to the ratepayers, the guardians 
of the poorrdered her into the workhouse. The poor 
creature haan invincible objection to go into the work- 
house, anche relieving officer gave her relief in oppo- 
sition to e wishes of the yuardians. The latter 
threatenedo disallow it, and it was discontinued. The 
surgeon avealed personally to the guardians to continue 
the poor ‘ature assistance out of the house, but the 
latter weriuexorable. The woman died, and her death 
was accelated, according to the surgeon, by destitution. 
An inque was held on the body, and, after nearly a 
fortnightinves'igation, the jury returned the following 
verdict oThureday :—* Died from natural causes, and 
the guarans of the poor are censurable for not affording 
her relicin the last stage of her disease.” 

A cadaving something of the features of that of the 
unfortute Jane Wilbred has just been brought before 
a benclf Worcestershire Magistrates. In this case the 
ill-usedomestic was a young girl named Hannah Hin- 
ton, ad sixteen years, who at Michaelmas last was 
hired :the statute fair, by Mr. John Lee, a farmer, of 
Kem, near Worcester, as nursemaid to his children, 
at theages of £2 per year. 
the mistrate she appeared much emaciated, and her 
featu appeared pinched and cateworn, her general 
appemce being that of a person much older. She de- 
poseo frequent castigations inflicted by her master 
and stress, but especially the latter. She also repre- 
sentthat the food which was given to her was scanty, 
andien she had meat, or dripping upon her bread, it 
wastle and offensive to the nose and palate. Mrs. 
Pod, a neighbour to the Lee 8, gave evidence as to the 
ill-ttment of the girl, She had often heard Mrs. Lee 
thren to kill the girl, knock her brains out, &e. 
Mda Munn, a dressmaker, spoke of several acts of 
ervy exercised by Mrs. Lee towards the girl, who had 
oficomplained that she was kept short of food, beaten 
arill-used. Had known Mrs. Lee beat her with a 
nnd stick, and heard the girl scream out. The ma- 

Pelive fined Lee and his wife £2 cach and costs; and 
enoter ined oy judgment of the court the chairman 
elty.’ case as one of “ great and unnecessary 
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| pulation of 115,590. 
| 46,382, showing an encrease of 69,208, or about 150 per 


Three notorious robbers made their escape on Saturday 
morning from Carlisle gaol. The prisoners affected ill- 
ness, and One was supposed to be suffering from epi- 
leptic fits. They availed themselves of the privileges 
alowed them for the purpose of accomplishing their ob- 
ject, which was done with so mach skill that they have 
hitherto evaded detection. A reward of £20 has been 
offered for their apprehension. 

As three young men, named George Darley, William 
Chew, and John Major Bennison, were out poaching, yes- 
terday week, near Ganton Dale-house, in Yorkshire, 
they were seen by Sir T. D. Legard’s gamekeeper, who 

| went after them, accompanied by six assistants. On 
coming up with the poachers a scuffle ensued, in the 
course of which Darley, one of the poachers, was shot, 
| and died ina few minutes. At the inquest on his body 
ic was stated by all the witnesses that the gun had gone 
off by accident. A verdict of ‘‘ Homicide by misadven- 
| ture’? was returned. 

In the county of Bucks crime appears to be on the 
encrease, and pauperism on the decrease In the county 
| prison at Aylesbury there are no less than 198 prisoners 
| In that establishment at the present time. Last year, at 
| this time, there were but 150 prisoners in the gaol—thus 
showing an encrease of 48. On the other hand, in Ayles- 
| bury union-house, on the week ending the 4th of January 
| instant, there were 127 paupers; at the corresponding 
period last year there were 171. We should like to know 
how many of the paupers have become poachers during 
last year. 


| 





The Cork Reporter announces, on what it considers 
‘perfectly good authority,” that the decrees of the 
Thurles Synod “‘ will not be confirmed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and will, consequently, not take effect.”” The 
Freeman, however, throws cold water on the statement 
| of its southern contemporary, and is led to believe, from 
its own sources of information, that Pio Nono has come 


Cork paper. 

By a decision in the Court of Delegates, at Dublin, on 

| Saturday, announced by Mr. Justice Crompton, the right 

to an immense property, £3000 a-year real estate, and 
| £250,000 personal and funded property, has been trans- 
| ferred from the widow of the testator, to whom, by will, 
he had left it, to Miss Elizabeth Thewlis, his first cousin 
and next akin. The testator was Mr. Edmund Kelly, of 
| Merion-square, Dublin, and the widow and administratrix 
was a lady whom he accidentally became acquainted with 
and married, but had no issue. 

A coroner’s jury, in the county of Cork, has returneda 
verdict that a poor man, named Daniel O’Brien, died on 
Saturday last ‘‘from starvation, through the neglect of 
the guardians of the union.” 

In the union of Ennistymon, where the commissioners 
| have dismissed the ordinary board of guardians and ap- 

pointed salaried guardians to take charge of the union, a 
shocking case of death from starvation is reported in the 
local journal. The jury at the inquest returned a verdict 
that death was caused by “starvation, through the 
neglect of the guardians.” 

The Belfast papers contain an account of a serious 
accident in the neighbourhood of that town on Saturday, 
from the falling of a new mill. The building had been 
roofed, and the workmen had just commenced their 
operations, on Saturday morning, when the whole 
| edifice, three stories high and eighty feet long, came 
| down with acrash. Thirteen men were at work on the 
| premises when the accident happened, and twelve of them 
were killed. A verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter’ was brought 
against Mr. Mager, the contractor, who has been com- 
mitted for trial, 

The body of a young woman was found impaled upon 
the railings of Gilbert’s Hotel, Westland row, Dublin, 
on Sunday morning. An inquest was held on the body 
on Monday, when it appeared that she had thrown her- 
self out of the window in a fit of insanity. 

On the night of the 3rd instant, an armed party 
attacked the house of Michael Leffan, who resides in 
Coolyhune, in the county of Carlow, They fired several 
shots through the windows, which they demolished, and 
posted athreatening notice on the house threatening him 
with the death of Marum, who was shot some years since 
in the county of Kilkenny, if he took a farm in the town- 
land of Bahana, from which some persons had been 
ejected four years since. Some families were lately 
| ejected for non-payment of rent, and at the present 
period there are 400 acres untenanted. 


Wemsgpaper Chat 


The recent statement in reference to Dr. Kitto’s infir- 











| mities—that he is both deaf and dumb-—is corrected, on 
| ‘* the best authority ;"’ only the former of these misfor- 
| tunes is suffered by him. 

On her appearance before | 


Cineinnati, the ** Queen City of the West,” has a po- 
By the last census, in 1840, it was 


cent. in ten years, 
A few days ago at the Bath station, the ticket-clerk 
forgot to attend to his duties, and the people who wished 


to journey were obliged to take their places in the train | 


without payment and without tickets. 


A Newcastle Protectionist paper affirms that many of | 


Earl Grey's best farms are unkt, and that others of his 
tenants threaten to leave their farms unless he reduce 
their rents considerably. 

N. Ranieri, a painter of some reputation, died lately 
at Guardiagrele, in the Abruzzi, at the advanced age of 
101. He never drank wine, and his diet was extremely 
simple, 

Mr. Leach, of Manchester, stated at a Chartist soirée, 
at Sheffield, lately, that “he had spent eighteen of the 
best years of his life in speech-making, but he would be 
sorry to waste the next eighteen years without making a 
more sensible and manly effort towards doing good.” 


Mr. Muntz, in his last letter, which appears in the 
Morning Post, says he is informed that “ the Times and 
the Morning Chronicle are the same property, and that 
the principal proprietor of the Times is the house of 
Rothschild. Therefore, the Times took Marshal Haynau 
under their protection, together with all the Austrians.” 

The case of a fugitive slave, now pending before the 
courts in New York, excites a great interest throughout 
the United States. Every effort is made by able counsel 
to give him all the protection which the law affords. The 
cause is managed with great zeal on both sides, but with 
no demonstrations of violence. 

Two apparently respectable women applied at the sur- 
gery of a public establishment in Devonport, the othet 
day, to be permitted to place the hand of a man who 
had been drowned on the previous day on the knee of 
one of the women as a cure for the King’s evil, with 
which she was afflicted. 

Pio Nono does not seem capable of governing his own 
small dominions, much less this country. A letter from 
Rome says :—‘‘ The other night the diligence from Rome 
was plundered near Ancona, and, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the Austrian Chasseurs, the people cannot 
go from one town to the other in the Romagna without 
the danger of being robbed and murdered.” 

The Gazette de Lyon, in relation to the recent sham 
miracle, says: —‘‘ We learn that the commission ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Avignon, to examine into 
the facts affirmed with regard to the picture in the chapel 





to no such sensible conclusion as that put forward by the | 


of St. Saturnin-les-Apt, has decided unanimously that 
| there are no grounds for proceeding any further in the 
matter, as the facts have nothing of a supernatural cha- 
| racter in them.” 
| An old man at Gloucester, on New Year’s Eve, went 
toa party “to see the old year out,’’ when he was ob- 
served in a corner apparently asleep. It was agreed not 
to disturb him until after the last stroke of the old year 
had ceased to reverberate upon the clock bell, in order to 
have some badinage at the expense of his drowsiness ; 
but when the party strove to awake him, as they had de- 
signed, he was found to be dead. 

The churchwardens of a parish in Yorkshire have re- 
turned the following answer to the circular received by 
them from the National Club, which has taken up the 
work of Church Reform :—‘* The churchwardens of —— 
koow their duty too well to require instructions how to 
perform it from London clubs and preaching dukes. 
Therefore, after reading Mr. Bellamy’s printed circular, 
they have unanimously resolved to burn it, and have 
burnt it accordingly.” 

A manufacturer at Balbriggan, named Appleyard, 
means to exhibit at the ‘* World’s Fair,” in London, the 
perfection to which he has brought the manufacture of 
cotton in stockings of as fine a texture as silk, and with 
as beautiful a gloss and appearance as would make them 
available on any court occasion. A dozen pair of ladies 
full-sized stockings, of this manufacture, which he has 
in readiness to furward to the exhibition, weigh only nine 
ounces. 

Yhe books in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
founded by Catherine II., and which the Emperor 
Nicholas has thrown open to the public, have just re- 
ceived a new classification. It appears from the new 
catalogues that it contains 563,420 volumes and 15,471 
manuscripts. The duplicate copies amount to about 
20,000, part of which are to be given to the Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg, and others to the Archeological 
Society of St. Petersburg. Such works as remain over 
are to be sold publicly. 

An Italian, named Formiggini, belonging to an old 
and wealthy family of Milan, committed suicide last 
week by means of laudanum, at his hotel, Rue de la 
Muette, at Passy. Not having received any reply to his 
knocks at the door, the hotel-keeper caused it to be 
broken open, and found the unfortunate man lying dead 
on the bed. On a table was a letter addressed to Mme. 
O——, for whom he appears to have entertained a pro- 
found passion ; in this letter he began giving an account 
of his sensations on taking the poison, and continued to 
write until the pen fell from his fingers. 

Sitk Gowns.— We understand thata more than usually 
large number of applications have been made to the Lord 
Chancellor by gentlemen of the bar for silk gowns, but 
that at present his lordship does not intend to accede to 
any of the applications.— Globe. 

GierusaLeme Linerata,—It is reported at Vienna 
that the Catholic powers contemplate uniting for regain- 
ing the sanctified spots in the Holy Land (by purchase 
and treaty, of course); and that the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre shall be restored under the auspices of the Pope 
as Grand Master. 

EpiscopaL Fraups.—The Bishop of Oxford, in a late 
reply to one of the addresses from his clergy, is said to 
have thus expressed himself:—‘ Let us hold by the 
creeds, prayers, and ordinances which were given us by 
Jesus Christ.”” Now, any one acquainted with the his- 
tory of ceeds and ordinances can contradict this ; and it 
is astonishing that such episcopal assertions are received 
sub silentio.— Examiner. 

Honest Sexvants.—The society formed at Frankfort 
| on the Maine for the encouragement of faithful services 
in servants, has just held its sitting. Twenty gold medals 
were given to servants living with the same master for 
more than twenty years, fifteen silver ones for more than 
ten years, aud fourteen for more than eight years. 
This speaks well for the morality of the place, as the 
population is only 55,000, and the number of servants not 

reat. 

Tus Distittep Essence or THe YANKEB.—Mr, 
Collins, of steam-ship celebrity, is thus described by the 
Unit, a phrenological journal:—‘‘ He has a general go- 
aheadativeness of character. He is emphatically a 
steamboat in breeches; possessing in himself, in a very 
high degree, all the traits that constitute the Yankee. 
He is a living representative of the best written descrip- 
tion of the real American eharacter carried out to its 
| ultimates to repletion.” 
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A Sap BiunpeR.—Among the recent deaths in Prussia 
is that of M. Link, the senior Professor of Berlin Univer- 
sity, celebrated as a botanist and writer on natural philo- 
sophy. According to custom, a funeral oration was pro- 
nouneed over his grave ; but unfortunately the clergyman 
selected being a strictly orthudox pietist, and not being 
able to approve of the spirit of some of the writings of 
the deceased, censured them in most unbecoming lan- 
guage, to the indignation of the numerous friends present. 

A Noste Exampre.—the picture-gallery in Bridge- 
water-house, is to be completed forthwith, so that 
the collection may be opened to the public and foreign 
visitors during the Great Exhibition. As the scaffold- 
ing is only now being put up to begin the internal 
works, efforts will be needed to get it done. We 
hope other owners of collections and fine mansions will 
take the hint thus afforded, and set their houses in order. 
England has wonderful collections of works of art, but 
too many of them are sealed.— The Builder. 

Rurat OrtHOEPY.—The assistant overseer of a parish 
in Gloucestershire attended a petty sessions, near Chep- 
stow, the other day, with a list of defaulters to the poor 
rate, for the purpose of making out his ‘‘ excused list,”’ 
and having it confirmed. The list, which was assisted 
by some quaint marginal references, among which “ O. 
P.”’ was very conspicuous, was duly handed to the pre- 
siding ‘‘ Justice ;’? when the magistrate enquired, “‘ Mr. 
, what does this ‘O. P.’ mean ?” The worthy parish 
official, with polite deference, rejoined, ‘“‘ On’t pay, 
please your honour.” 

A ScepricaL AUSTRIAN Empexor.—A German news- 
paper, in speaking of the alleged miraculous flow of 
blood from the wounds of the Saviour in the Saturnin 
Chapel, in France, says there are persons still living who 
remember that the illustrious Joseph II. was a great dis- 
believer in miracles, and that he actually prohibited the 
growth of a beard on a figure of Jesus Christ which is 
near one of the doors of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, in 
Vienna. He ordered a couple of sturdy grenadiers to 
mount guard on the spot, and so great was the fear which 
their formidable moustaches inspired that the wooden 
image did not venture to disobey the imperial mandate. 
It has long been a saying in Austria that Joseph was 
born half a century too soon. 

Priestly Prorrieties.—The Catholic hierarchy is 
determined to make the outer man of the inferior priest- 
hood what it should be, for the Consistorial Court of the 
Archbishop of Salsburg has issued orders that the ton- 
sure is to be kept well shaved, and that the priest’s collar 
is always to be worn. The waistcoats of the clergy are 
to be buttoned up to the throat; no blouse, pantaloons, 
or calabrese (slouch) hats are to be worn. A dandified 
cut of the clothes is to be carefully avoided, and when 
officiating the priest is to wear his clerical gown (talar) ; 
buckles are to be worn in the shoes on high days and ho- 
lidays. Some hints are also given relative to the unseem- 
liness of frequenting public-houses, stopping out late at 
night, and smoking. 

A De.iBeraTe AssAssin.—Last month, while divine 
service was going on in the church at Tapsony, in the 
Sumegh Comitat, a man called out to the organist to 
cease playing, as he was about to kill the parish priest 
and the schoolmaster. This was no empty threat, for, 
taking a gun from under his cloak, he fired at the school- 
master, but, fortunately missing him, the bullet took 
away the top of his chair. The priest, hurrying from the 
altar, called on his congregation to arrest the miscreant, 
but they declining to do so, because “ he had not offended 
them,” left the church. As the assassin, who had re- 
loaded his gun, still remained, the priest and the school- 
master, taking heart, made a rush at him, and at last, with 
the assistance of a gentleman’s haiduck (a servant), suc- 
ceeding in disarming him. He is now in the county 
prison at Kaposvar. 

UNITARIANISM.—An important theological question 
has been brought for decision before the Prussian Upper 
Tribunal. A man in Konigsberg was condemned for 
«* blasphemy against God,” in consequence of irreligious 
expressions regarding the person of Jesus Christ. The 
Court of Appeal decid ed that in this case no “ blasphemy 
against God’’ had bee n substantiated, because, even, ac- 
cording to the second article of the apostolical confession 
of faith, the person of Christ is not identical with the 
Deity ; the defendant could, therefore, only have been 
condemned for “ outrage against the Christian religious 
societies.”” The public prosecutor has applied for cassa- 

tion of this judgment, on the plea, ‘that, according to 
the doctrine of the Christian Church, Jesus Christ not 
only possesses all the distinguished properties (ausge- 
zeichnete Eigenschaften) of God, but is one and the 
same with God.” F ; 

ur Law Cuurcu or ENGLAND.—The Daily News, 
in noticing some church appointment made by the 
Bishop of Winchester, complains of it as a peculiar 
hardship, that the parishioners were not consulted. Why 
should they be? Will the Daily News tellusthat? Do 
they pay him anything? Do they think to have a spi- 
ritual guide and teacher maintained for their advantage 
out of national funds, and have the free choice of him 
too? Chureh congregations, it is said, ought to have a 
voice in the selection of their clerical pastors. What 
entitles them to expect it? Where they pay the minis- 
ter there is sense and justice in the complaint. Where 
they are content to be spiritually fed at the public ex- 
pense, what rfght have they to claim liberty? ‘“ Beg- 

-ars must not be choosers ;”’ and it is, to say the least, 

decorous to ** looka gift horse in the mouth.”’ Let the 

ty of the Church of England take their losses with 
ir gains. They have their incumbents for nothing— 
hey are worthless, they are at least equal to what is 
for them. For our part, we see as strong an ob- 
on to surrender Church property to the irrespon- 
control of parish congregations as to any other 
What belongs to the nation ought not to be 

d over without conditions to a sect.—Noncon- 

t 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

J. F. is informed that the Index to the first volume of the 
Leader will be given in a week or two. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 


side of the paper only. If long, it encreases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 
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The Reverend Mr. Bennett, of St. Paul’s and St. 
Barnabas, has declared his determination to resign, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his friends. 
He states his intention to “sign the necessary legal 
document on Tuesday, March 25,” and adds, “I hope 
you will consider that sufficient time will thereby ; 
given for pursuing any further course in this matter 
which you may deem advisable.” The churchwar- 
dens of St. Paul's have accordingly written to the 
Bishop of London, asking him to specify what altera- 
tions he wishes made in the administration of the ser- 
vices. ‘They say as their reason for asking this informa- 
tion, “ We are determined, with the least possible delay, 
to take the best legal advice as to the means of try- 
ing in the Ecclesiastical Courts those questions for 
which your lordship has pronounced Mr. Bennett to 
be ‘unfaithful to the Church of England.’” The 
Bishop of London declines to give the information 
required, and there the matter rested on Thurs- 
day last. 

The Daily News of this morning says, “ it is now un- 
derstood that the Government have decided upon the 
surrender of the window tax, and the substitution of a 
moderate house tax. There is reason to hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have so considerable a 
surplus at the end of the financial year that he can easily 
afford a million or twelve hundred thousand for this long- 
desired object. By the substitution of a house tax cal- 
culated to raise about £600,000, for the window tax, 
raising about £1,800,000, the sacrifice of revenue will 
not exceed £1,200,000. Such a tax will in the first in- 
stance fall much lighter than the present window tax, 
and will not interfere with the construction of our 
dwellings.” 


The Marquis of Northampton died at an early hour 
yesterday morning, at Castle Ashby, the ancient seat in 
Northamptonshire. He was born on the 2nd of January, 
1790, and, consequently, has just completed his sixty-first 
year. On the 24th of July, 1815, he married Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Major-General Douglas Maclean 
Clephane, who died at Rome on the 2nd of April, 1830. 
He leaves a family of four sons and two daughters, 
namely, Earl Compton (now Marquis of Northampton), 
Lords William, Alwyne, and Spencer Compton, Lady 
Marianna Alford, and Lady Margaret Compton. For a 
short period he sat in the House of Commons for his native 
county, but, being defeated at one election, he was never 
induced again to enter on the field of politics. He rarely 
spoke in the House of Lords since he succeeded his 
father in the Marquisate in May, 1828, but he was in- 
variably present at all important divisions in that as- 
sembly, voting for Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, &c. 
Duke of Sussex resigned the Presidency of the 
Royal Society, the Fellows immediately solicited the 
noble Marquis to become the successor to the Royal 
Duke. His attention at the general meetings, and his 
brilliant réunions of all the distinguished men in science, 
literature, and art, at his mansion in Piccadilly are well 
known, and when he retired in 1849 it may be safely said 
it was with the unanimous regret of not only the Fellows 
of the Royal Society, but a large circle of literary and 
scientific friends. 

A young man named William East, was apprehended 
on Thursday night, on suspicion of having caused the 
death of the labourer who was shot on Thursday after- 
noon, while heaving at a winch on board the schooner 
Lively, in the Regent's Canal Dock, Limehouse. He 
had been firing at a mark in the yard behind his pre- 
mises, but did not think that his gun would have carried 
su far, the distance being about 250 yards. 
brought up for examination at the Thames Police Office 
——— but the evidence was so very conflicting that 

e was remanded till to-day. 

Thomas Johnson, shoemaker, Graham-street, Isling- 
ton, charged with the wilful murder of his wife, last 
Sunday morning, was brought up for final examination, 
yesterday, at Clerkenwell police-court. The evidence was 
clear as to his having beaten and abused his wife a few 
hours previous to her death. One of the witnesses said he 
seemed to be mad drunk. The prisoner was committed 
on the charge of manslaughter. 

A young lady, a governess in a family, and said to bea 
relative, near Shinrone, in the county of Cork, eloped a 
few days ago with the herd of the gentleman at whose 
house she was engaged, and it is supposed has gone with 
him tothe new world, The lady is said to be entitled to 
several hundred pounds in her own right. 





The struggle between the President and the majo- 
rity in the Assembly has not yet finished apparently. 
The debate was resumed on Thursday, and the ge- 
neral impression was that it would not close before 
last night or to-day. The speech of M. de Las- 
teyrie, on Wednesday, appears to have been a telling 
one :— 





facts which had reached his knowledge with 

to the society of the Dix-Decembre, the military ban. 
ye of the Elysée, the reviews of Satory, and the 
ismissal of General Neumayer. 


‘He entered upon a complete exposure of all the 
egard 


witnessed during four hours at the terminus of the Ro 

Railway on the President’s return from Cherbourg, he 
asked whether that was the conduct of members of a 
society of mutual aid, of benevolence, ‘like the institu. 
tion of St. Vincent de Paul,’ as the Minister of the In. 
terior had said? Sg He then read the pro- 
spectus of the society, describing its organization under 
40 founders, 280 commissaries-general, 2800 special com. 
missaries, 28,000 chiefs of sections, and 200,000 brigadiers, 
who would have an unlimited number unde: their orders, 
(Great laughter.) It had been asked if this society wag 
dangerous. As far as conviction or feats of heroism was 
concerned, it was certainly not formidable. But did they 
think that seven or eight thousand rascals (great ter 
—thrown on the streets of Paris on a given day at the oe | 
of chiefs for whom nobody is responsible, would not be a 
danger? With such materials had been made pronuncia- 
mentos which had desolated and dishonoured Spain ; and 
days like the 15th May had been produced in Paris. But 
no; the Society of the Dix Decembre was not dangero 

ae General Changarnier commanded the amy of 

aris.” 


The chief speakers on Thursday were M. Berryer and 
M. Lamartine. The latter declared that he would 
stand by the flag of the Republic, and maintained 
that it was the partizans of M. de Remusat’s pro- 
position who did their best to crush the parliamen- 
tary system. 

Four new orders of the day have been distributed ; 
one, by M. Sainte Beuve, is a simole declaration of 
want of confidence; the other, by M. Adelswaerd, 
would pronounce a new act of athesion to the re- 
public; a third confines itself to the expression of 
regret fur General Changarnier ; tle fourth ig an ac. 
cusation against the President and‘he ministry. 

An unusually large number of persons attended 
the ball at the Elysée on Thursday right. 


The Dédats announces that the Conferences at Dresden 
are nearly concluded. The plenipotatiaries have ar. 
rived at a result which appears to be @finitive. On the 
12th they signed the following resoluton :—*t The Ger. 
man Confederation is reconstituted oni new basis. In 
place of seventeen votes, of which the od Diet was com- 
posed, the new one is reduced to eleven ‘otes, which will 
be distributed as follows:—Austria, wih all its States, 
including the Italian States, 2; Prussa, 2; Hanover, 
1; Wurtemberg, 1 ; Kingdom of Saxon, 1 ; Bavaria, 1; 





In 1838, when the | 


East was | 


Grand Duchy of Baden and the Two fesses, 1; Saxe- 
| Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, and Saxe-Weima, 1; Mecklen- 
| bourg-Schwerin and other little States including the 
| Hanseatic towns, 1; total, 11. The Pesidency of the 
| Diet is to belong alternatively to Prussa and Austria, 
| The Diet will keep up an army of 130,00(men. 

It appears from a letter in the Cologr Gazette, that 
| Austria has contracted two loans, one offrom forty to 
| fifty millions from Russia, to be paid in ilver; and the 
other of 100 millions, on state obligations at 6 per cent, 
| In consequence of these loans, her paperissues are to 
| be diminished considerably, and the silve currency en- 
creased. 


The conferences between the Danish, astrian, and 
Prussian Commissioners at Hamburgh hve been ad- 
journed. General Thunen has gone to Bera for further 
| instructions, and Count Meusdorf has gon to have an 
interview with Field-Marshal Legeditsch. ount Mens- 
dorf’s journey to Hanover, or rather to dildesheim, 
must have reference to the promise of the camissioners 
with respect to the march of the troops. ‘T> Denmark 
commissioners are waiting for despatches fm Copen- 
hagen, and also the return of the Austrian al Prussian 
commissioners, Four thousand dollars ha’ been re- 
cently sent from Hamburgh to the fund for e succour 
of the Hessian officers who, from fidelity to tlconstitu- 
tion, have thrown up their commissions, 


Advices from Spain, dated Madrid, Jan. 1l,ave been 
received, stating that Queen Isabella had accted the 
resignation of Narvaez, who, after taking leavof their 
| Majesties, had set out for France. Pidal, it apprs, had 
| undertaken the formation of a new cabinet, of hich he 
| and Mon will form the base. 


Letters from Malta make mention that about ]f-past 
two, a.m, on the 6th instant, from a perfect ca there 
instantaneously arose a most terrific tornado, 8\ as is 
sometimes experienced on the coast of Africa, t¢ for- 
tunately it passed over in the short space ofventy 
minutes, when it fell as dead calm as before, thout 
causing any injury either to the squadron or mhant 
shipping. Ata few minutes after seven, however the 
same morning, two very violent shocks of an eartiake 
were felt throughout the island, and were even jep- 
tible on ship-board in the harbours, where sentrigta- 
tioned at cabin-doors in the ships of war ran in an- 
swer bells which they found had been set ringing an 
invisible power. Similar confusion occurred ithe 
most occupied hotels and lodging-houses, in 80 of 
which bedroom doors with slight fastenings were sien 
open, and the waiters running in all directions to ater 
bells, when, in some cases, the lodgers were hd 
sprawling on the floors, having been jerked out of ir 
beds by the first shock, and nearly frightened out of jr 
senses by the second. The first was a lift, or upd 
movement; the second, immediately succeeding, a- 
lent shake (not an undulatory motion) from N.W 
8.E. It was quite calm at the time, and shortly prey 
heavy rain had fallen. No damage whatever has 





curred, beyond the cracking of a few walls in some 
houses. 





After giving an an 
mated picture of the ruffianly assaults which he himself 
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far as it is governed by the Money People. It has 
P) The no Gevernment of its own, but it is governed by 

o/ ) the — servants of the Money People. The 
dé of English People does not possess the land. The 

y ¢ raf g Tt English People has great difficulty in retaining 
Cx) even the produce wrought by its own labour out 

( of the land, because the laws relating to accumu- 
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| lated produce, or “ pay & are made by the 
| representatives of the Money People. ‘The English 
Public Winirs. 








——= | People does not even possess its own labour, be- 
| eause the laws relating to labour are made by the 
| representatives of the money class. The English 
| People, therefore, possesses neither its own labour, 

There 1s nothing so revolutionary. because there as | nor the land, nor the produce thereof; every in- 

noting pet Chen all the world ia by the very jaw of | dividual of the English People performs his labour 

its creation 1m eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, | under decrees emanating from the Money People; 
nen he even stands upon any one foot of the land to 
A PEOPLE'S ADMINISTRATION, eee he oom under t - decrees, and therefore 

rie Pepe of Pagnd organize a Prov | bt surance te Money Foie |e a. 

sional Government for the conduct of movements set of ons y sets > even if he lite dows 

in the popular interests, it is very unlikely that | +> die ip the broad face of heaven he commits an 
much progress will be made in obtaining popalar act of “ vagrancy.” 

power and Social Reform. An administration ap- Th . ¢ lmmited to 

pointed by the People, to collect information for hel “ _ ‘The M md P oe Miers 

the People, to take the instructions of its constitu- th, frome] . . wth — e wie ‘h he 

erits, and to promote the objects advantageous to Eu, hich Pee hey are “d uae oe le ach the 
those constituents, is only rendered the more neces- | “72182 Feople is governed, ut it is able to keep 
sary by the well-organized Officialism which rules up all the self-preserving defensive contrivances by 
in this country and throughont Europe. It is | which it continues to prevent the “ encroachments 
necessary also in order that the People may acquire | of the English People towards any power over ite 
J ’ | own land, its own labour, its own produce—its own 


a knowledge of foreign relations, and a power of | la . 
action in foreign affairs. action, individual or collective. Opposed to the 


We believe that no one | : an 
People in Europe can assert its independence, or | Money People, thus organized and fortified, thus 
sectire even its own internal freedom, while it re- | able to act through the concentrated instrumentality 
hains in a state of isolation. ‘To prove this neces- | of Government, the English People has oot even 
sity, let us note the state even of France—a repub- | * consultative voice—has not, even as a subject na- 
lic in name, but prevented from being a republic | tion, any means of collective action,—has not the 
in reality, by an organized conspiracy of officialism moans of collecting its own suffrages On Gay ‘gene 
at home, which can at any time obtain reinforce- | ral question ; and so it remains a prey to its own 
ments ftom the organized officialism of other coun- | U"4irected and conflicting impulses. It is for 
4 | these reasons that the emancipation of the People 


tries. It is to the interest of the English People | i 28% ; 

that the trial of republican principles in France | would be greatly facilitated, if it were to appoint a 
should be complete and successful ; but, by some- | provisional government for the conduct of its own 
thing worse than a fiction of law, the English affairs—for the collection of its own suffrages and 
People is only able to act upon France through the | the promotion of its own objects. ‘ry . 
Government of which Lord Palmerston is a Mi- | In the present state of civilization it is impossible 
nister; and that Government has a very slight and | for one country to escape being acted upon by ano- 
indirect connection with the English People. | ther; but in the actual constitution of nations, this 

It is very desirable that this point should be | international influence is administered in the inte- 
thoroughly understood by our popular politicians, | Test of the Government-holding class. In Eng- 
and made clear, not only to the People, but to | land, for example, it is administered in the interest 
those among the exclusive classes who can appre- | Of the Money People; the interest of the English 
ciate the value of concord in the country; stil] | People being seldom regarded. Their advice, if it 
more to all “ Reformers” who really desire to do | Could be given,—which, for want of the suffrage, it 
y | cannot be in any authentic shape,—would be utterly 
| scouted, 

In France, popular opinions have made consider- 
able progress ; as we may judge by the fact, that 
the Socialists are reckoned to have placed a hun- 
dred and eighty members in the National Assem- 
subordinate public servants who perforin public bly. But wanting our long practice in local Go- 
services throughout the country: this class is a | vernment, the French nation does not possess any 
separate People in the nation: it is endowed with | effective power proportioned to its innate strength. 
the instinct of self-preservation, which gives it | In the capital, where the various conflicting powers 
separate interests ; it has separate views, opinions, | of the country are concentrated, the statesmen 
and feelings; collectively, it has slight sympathies | who sympathize with sectional interests or re- 
With the other part of the nation—its own instinct | tain a gambling expectation of advancement 
of seif-preservation tends to make it act towards | through those interests, are combined against 
that other part in a spirit of antipathy and opposi- | the nation: the Orleanists, the Legitimists, 
tion, But opposition between a People possessing | and the bureaucratic Republicans, however they 
power and a People not possessing power implies, | may conflict with each other, will unite against 
ln the best regulated countries, the oppression of | any new manifestation of popular power; they 
the powerless, | have united with President Bonaparte so far 

The unenfranchised class is governed by the re- | as he seemed opposed to popular power, they 
presentatives of the other class; those representa- | were arrayed against him wherever he sym- 
tives sppointing the supreme Executive; which in | pathized with the People. They showed their 
its turn appoints all the public servants. In | spirit when they upheld that personification of dra- 
boroughs there is some slight exception to this, | gooning, Changarnier. ‘The President is strength- 
with respect to local affairs; and there is no doubt | ened against the popular interests by foreign. sup- 
that if “ratepayers” generally were to accustom | port: if the national representatives were not to 
themselves to a more vigorous and systematic action | give him the dotation of £120,000 a-year which 
in local government, they might develope the | he asks, it is understood that he can have the 
power inherent in the nation at large. But we | money from Russia; who would be willing enough 
are speaking of matters as they stand; and at pre- | to invest any such trifling sum in fortifying an out- 
sen’, even the “ratepayers”? by no means include | post of constituted authority. It is stated, with 
the whole People. In England the enfranchised | more than probability, that influential parties in 
class is not a fifth of the whole country; from the | France would welcome an occasion for reintro- 
tited and the very opulent down to the “respect- | ducing Austrian and Prussian armies: it is not to 
alle,” the enfranchised class includes the whole of | the interest of any of the Peoples subject to the 
the moneyed classes ; they constitute, therefore, a | Government at Vienna, that popular power should 
&parate nation within the English nation. The | be crushed in France; but the resources of those 
wenlranchised class is the other four-fifths—is | subject Peoples can only be brought to bear upon 


















anything. 

A country with an exclusive franchise is a nation | 
divided into two Peoples. ‘That is the case with | 
our own country at this moment. ‘The enfranchised | 
class possesses the Government, the laws, the fands, | 
the army and navy, the official Church, and the | 


| 
| 
| 








mre than a “ majority” —it is the body and bulk | France through the Emperor and his servants: 
P Peo ie; it is the People. | Germany must sympathize with France, so must 
he Mnglish People, therefore, cannot claim the | England; but Germany must act through its 

g ; y 


rms in which 


roliti laces t® described by historians and | princes and diplomatists, who have just set up a 
routical classifiers ; it is a “ free people” only in so | crowned culprit over the Hessians; England must 


the Italians, the Hungarians, the Bohemians, the 
Austrians, the French, the English, and the Irish, - 
who all have interests in common, are kept apart; 
while the publie servants who profess to act ia 
their name, act against them all, and bring against 
each the united resources of all. 

It is necessary for the domestic emancipation of 
the People that it should have an Administration 
of its own; it is necessary to the alliance of Peoples, 
that they should be able to act together through 
really national administrations. 





PROTECTION OF THE POOR. 

Tue Morning Chronicle is still performing its 
duty as “protector of the aly against the 
strong.” It is still foremost of the daily 
press in this duty, although it has used reserva- 
tions which its Commissioner, Henry Mayhew, 
justly and gallantly repudiated. It has wn 
special attention to three cases before the public 
almost rivalling the Sloane ease; all, however, 
happening in different kinds of abode, yet all illus- 
trating the grossly defective state of our laws re- 
lating to the poor. 

Hannah Hinton was engaged at Michaelmas last, 
at a statute “‘ mop ”’ in Worcestershire, by Mr. Lee, 
a farmer, of Kempsey, to be a nursemaid, at £2 a- 
year: her course of life was miserable; her food 
was bad and scanty; she lived in an atmosphere of 
vituperation ; her master beat her with his leggings; 
her mistress with a stick. She appealed to a police 
court: the defence was evidence to character for 
“humanity”; but the chairman of the Bench 
naively pronounced the case to be one of “ great 
and unnecessary cruelty,” the defendants were con- 
victed of a common assault, and fined £2 each, 
with costs. 

The next case has recently been disclosed by the 
exertions of Mr. Osborne, chaplain of Bath goal, 
although it occurred more than a year ago. In No- 
vember, 1849, Elizabeth Hillier, who was within a 
few weeks of giving birth to an illegitimate child, 
applied to the relieving-officer of the Bath Union 
for assistance. Summoned before the Board of 
Guardians, she was told that she must go to her own 
parish, eighieen miles off. She walked three miles 
on the way, and was then exhausted; a poor 
woman took her in and gave her a little food; and 
she got back to Bath. Another poor woman pro- 
cured her a shirt to make; and, on the proceeds 
of that single job, she lived until her confinement, 
Her child was found dead, concealed in a box : she 
was tried for “ wilful murder,” convicted of illegally 
concealing the birth, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment; and she found in the gaol 
that refuge and counsel which weredenied to her, 
inhumanly and illegally, by the “ Guardians of the 
Poor.’ At the instance of Mr. Osborne, the Poor- 
Law Commissioners order an enquiry, which is in- 
stituted, and results in an expression of “ regret”? 
by the Chairman of the Guardians, 

In the Peckham-house Lunatic Asylum a pauper 
dies; an inquest is held, and a medical witness 
pronounces that the death was caused by violence. 
The body was greatly emaciated; the hair was in- 
fested with vermin; the flesh was bruised in va 
rious places; the bone of the upper arm was broken 
by a comminuted fracture, the broken end pressing 
into the armpit; four of the ribs were broken. 
Another lunatic charges Hill, an attendant, with 
the violence ; but the coroner thought the evidence 
inadmissible; and the verdict was “ Manslaughter 
against some person or persons unknown.” 

In a fourth case reported by the Hampshire Ad- 
vertiser, at a coroner’s inquest, the Southampton 
Board of Guardians was accused by Mr. Cooper, ® 
surgeon, with hastening the death of Dinah Embury, 
by refusing the relief he had ordered: the woman 
was in a very diseased state, and he had ordered 
relief in the shape of nourishing food, The inquest 
stands adjourned, and while we write we do not 
know the verdict of the jury on the conflict between 
the medical idea of necessity and the dilatory negleet 
of the relieving officer; but it is certain that the 





woman died, and it is probable that starvation 


| gained the race with organic disease in killing her. 


In the first of these cases the victim does obtain 
some protection, and there is no death; but it is 
evident that she underwent three or four months 
of persecution because her ignorance’ was unen- 
lightened as to her personal rights, and her help- 

| lessness was not taught where to seek protection. 
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The other three cases came directly under the cog- 


nizance of those administering the 
to paupers: in all 
directly ascribable to the total want of protection ; 


scrutiny into the causes of death is impeded by 
difficulty; and in one case, that of the pauper 


lunatic, it ap that a 
most helpless of all conditions, 
custody over which the supervision is so imperfect, 
that possibly the real causes of a violent death may 
never be ascertained. 

Hitherto, we say, the Poor Laws have been laws, 
not for the poor, but against them. 


l 





SCIENTIFIC CENSORSHIP OF THE 
ENGLISH PRESS. 


In a late number of Household Words the following 
passages occur :— 

‘* Perhaps there is no better guarantee of peace and 
progress to this country than the freedom of the press. 
Opinion is King of England, and Victoria is Queen. 
Every phase of opinion me through some book or 
journal, and is repeated widely in proportion to the hold 
it takes upon the public. Government is the representa- 
tive of whatever opinion prevails ; if it prove too perverse 
it falls,—Ministers change without a revolution. Then 
too, when every man’s tongue is free, we are accustomed 
to hear all manner of wild suggestions. Fresh paint does 
not soon dazzle us; we are like children lavishly supplied 
with toys, who receive new gifts tranquilly enough. 

“Is King Opinion an honest ruler? Yes. For the 
English people speak unr ly their thoughts on 
public matters, and are open, though it be with honour- 
able slowness, to all new convictions. We must add, 
however, as a drawback, that the uneducated class 
amounts to a distressing number in this country in pro- 
portion to the whole. 

“Since the press in England has been actually free 
(and many of us can remember when it was not so), one 
fact has become every year more prominent amidst the 
din of parties. We have begun to see that, however 
much we are convinced of any one thing, those are not all 
and always fools who think the °P site. We get a 
strong suspicion of our individual ahiibility ; new facts 
come out, and display old opinions in an unexpected 
light. We respect our opponents, when they deserve 
respect, and on the whole are teachable.” 


There are countries where worship is paid to 
demons to allay their malice, while the gods are 
believed in but not adored. Something like this 
is the conduct of Charles Dickens, who lauds the 
freedom of the press as one of our institutions 
while his own newspaper is threatened with pro- 
secution by the Government, but who has not 
subscribed a penny or written a line to help those 
who are doing their best to procure the repeal of a 
law which makes him a debtor to the Queen to the 
amount of many thousand pounds. 

The English press is not free: it never has been 
free, and it never will or can be free if those who 
wear the chain hug it as an ornament, and boast of 
their liberty. The English press is subject to a 
censorship less visible but not less efficient than 
any that exists on the Continent. Instead of openly 
curbing the exuberance of the writer it lays a tax 
which puts down the poor reader, and thus con- 
structed on scientific principles it performs the 
work of hindrance, warily, unobtrusively, and tho- 
roughly, not strangling the dangerous thought of 
the patriot in the birth, but hindering its very con- 
ception by making its future rearing utterly impos- 
sible, and all without involving the government in 
the obloquy of individual persecution. 

Besides the duties on paper and advertisements, 
which are of themselves nearly enough to make 
cheap newspapers impossible, we have a system of 
stamping newspapers so strict in theory and so 
plastic in practice that the Board of Inland Re- 
venue can foster or prohibit a great portion of the 
press as they please. The Newspaper Act declares 
that every paper “containing public news, intelli- 

ence, or occurrences printed in any part of the 

nited Kingtom to be made public” shall be 
deemed a newspaper, and be liable to stamp duty. 
No time is specified at which occurrences cease to 
be news; we have no doubt that the almanacs for 
1850 which contained an account of the death of 
Queen Adelaide are ill nor would we predicate 
the contrary of those which make mention of that 
of Queen Anne. Nor is this all; any periodical 
published oftener than once in twenty-six days 
is a newspaper if it contain comments on 
news. Scarcely any periodical exists which does 
not come under one of these two heads, and 
a great many pamphlets which are not periodi- 
cals come under first. In other words, it 
is almost impossible to publish either pamphlet 


or periodical without infringing the law. It is a 
custom introduced that, when a law is very 
eae \dmipolitic, none but the Government 
ap¢- allowed to enforces it ; this is the case with the 
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N per Act; informers may write letters to the 

of Inland Revenue, - a — alone = 
institute a tion—and this they may quas 
whenever they please; in short, daw . the 
power to permit the law to be broken with im- 
punity. And they do permit the law to be broken 
whenever they like; whom they will they chasten, and 
whom they will they let go. For instance, last March 
they interfered with the Norwich Reformer, a 
monthly publication, for containing a little column 
of news, called “‘ Record of Progress;” but to this 
day they permit the Freeholder to fill all its columns 
with similar matter. They threatened to fine the 
Wakefield Examiner £40,000 for publishing slips, 
but they allow London papers to do the same 
without interference. The law gives the privilege 
of free postage to stamped newspapers, not to me 
lications ; but the Board allows fifty-one publica- 
tions to be registered as newspapers for the sake of 
the postage, and to circulate their town edition un- 
stamped, under pretence that they are not news- 
papers at all; so that the Post-office revenue is 
defrauded, and the regular newspapers (which are 
forced to stamp every copy) are exposed to unfair 
competition. 

The principle on which the Board act, so far as 
they act on any principle at all, is to discourage 
cheap and good works containing politics ; provided 
this subject is omitted, stamps are supplied for 
postage ad libitum; nay, considerable laxity is 
shown even under the head of politics, but the 
result is worse than it would be if the law were 
strictly enforced. The will of the Board is felt to 
be so precarious, that no one dares to embark a 
large capital in an unstamped political paper; the 
consequence is that the few cheap political publica- 
tions of the day are not good, for they cannot afford 
to pay their contributors. The people are fed on 
indifferent political food, or, which Government 
likes still better, on trash which is not political 
at all. 

Better far submit to an openly avowed censor- 
ship of the press than to this; better that the Home 
Secretary should appoint clerks to review every 
thing before publication, than that this irresponsible 
board of obscure individuals should have power to 
crush thought even before it is conceived. Better 
the scissors and the blank space in the newspaper 
than this vacancy of heart and soul which is found 
when the newspaper is (in certain quarters) not 
allowed to exist at all. Andon what pretext is this 
scientific censorship defended? Does any Cabinet 
Minister claim it as one of our time-honoured in- 
stitutions, under which we have become the “ pride 
of the world and the envy of surrounding nations?” 
No; the Government admit its uselessness, and 
will, doubtless, soon admit its iniquity; but they 
want the £150,000 which it yields to the revenue, 
and the Liberal (?) members of the House of Com- 
mons support them in continuing it. ‘Twenty-seven 
members who voted for Mr. Hume’s motion voted 
against Mr. Gibson’s motion against the Taxes on 
Knowledge, and forty-eight more absented them- 
selves from the division: these are the real friends 
of the censorship of the press. Henry Aglionby 
and Joseph Brotherton, and Mr. Henry, chairman 
of the Lancashire Education Society, are the true 
supporters of the censorship of the press. No 
wonder, then, that it is thus upheld by the Premier. 
As a specimen of the conduct of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, we refer our readers to the corre- 
spondence between the Newspaper Stamp Abolition 
Committee and the Postmaster-General, which 
will be found in another part of our paper. 





MOVEMENT OF SECTS IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
Doom hangs over the Church of England, but 
she has her choice of awaiting the slow decay of 
passive degeneracy, or breaking up by internal 
discord. If she venture upon action, indeed, the 
day for the slow and passive process seems to have 
passed: by flinging the whole State into the Anti- 
Catholic agitation, Lord John Russell has forced 
the Church of England into action; and no sooner 
does she move than her real condition is disclosed 
—she is not one homogeneous body, whole and 
sound, but a mere congeries of separate sects, 
awaiting disruption. For once at least the Times 
is out of date in mooting the antiquarian questions, 
why the statue of Jupiter becomes that of St. Peter, 
whether the Pope’s chair belonged to Mahomet, 
and whether St. Peter was ever at Rome. The 


Pope occupies the chair, he fulminates bulls with 
“the seal of the fisherman,” and Jupiter is kissed 
as St. Peter: these are “ great facts,” and no anti- 
quarian lore can shake them. The Pope will not 








be unseated by so much rationalizing as the Church 
of England can venture upon. And if you ques 
tion the chair and keys for the Pope, how stave off 
the ugly quastion—U; 


Church of England, which recognizes “ reason” 
and private judgment? Put a parallel question to 
the Sacred 


ngregation at Rome, respectin 
tenure of the Catholic Church, and the coal be 
be firm, unflinching, absolute. Put the same ques. 
tion to the Church of England, and you will haye 
no answer, unless it be an evasive compromise be. 
tween reason and dogma, advanced on no co 
rate authority; or a Babel uproar of divided claims 
and divers creeds. ‘There is no central authori 

no body that can speak for the Church of England, 
The Primate will speak only in replies that ma 
cover every difference and fit every event. It jg 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council which pro- 
fesses to expound the tenets of the Church. Mean. 
while the separate sects of which the Church con. 
sists have different objects, different councils, 

The Bishop of Gloucester has just published g 
letter to his - snl advising them to meet Romish 
proselytism by counter-proselytism among the 
“ dense masses left destitute of adequate spiritual 
instruction from our present sealed system.” 
Thus the Bishop confesses that the Church of 
England is dead to its true function! He an- 
nounces a revival—a committee “ to collect and 
employ a Reformation Memorial Fund,” applicable 
to church extension. Very good; let the earnest 
members of the Church give full scope to their 
conviction, with all the zeal that is in them ; hon 
should oblige them to do so. But practical poli- 
ticians will remember that if the Church of Eng. 
land enters into competition with other sects for 
possession of thought and soul, it should be treated 
merely as a sect, having equal freedom, but not 
more than equal freedom with every other sect. If 
it backs its mission with State authority, it becomes 
no better than an active English Popery, against 
which all defenders of freedom will unite. 

Dr. Biber convenes a great High Church meet- 
ing, to ask a Royal intervention for restoring con- 
vocation; the speakers describe the Church to be 
in the most deplorable condition—heaving with in- 
ternal discord, embittered by internal calumnies, 
helpless for want of that synodal government 
which is vonslioel by the Romanist, the Scottish 
Presbyterian, the Wesleyan—in short, by every 
church except the Church of England. It is per 
fectly fair that the Church should have its synod; 
we cannot hear what it has to say, we cannot per- 
ceive the good which is in it, unless it have the 
means of corporate utterance. Atthe same time, it 
is plain that any definite utterance by any one of 
the sects now comprised within the Church of 
England, would jar so harshly against the others, 
that they would be shaken off; and even if the 
Church were to make good its claim to Convoca- 
tion, the whole country would enforce the promise 
of Dr. Biber, that it should have no secular power 
—no power beyond its own limits, none, in fact, 
but a sectarian power. 

In the congregation of St. Saviour’s, at Leeds, 
we see the representatives of a third sect within 
the Church, Under the “ pressure from without” 
of the anti-Catholic agitation, the Bishop cf Ripon 
has recently instituted an inquisition into ‘he ser- 
vice of St. Saviour’s and the ministrations of its 
vicar, the Reverend Thomas Minster. Six hun- 
dred and sixty of his parishioners have prsented 
to him an address complaining of this trectment, 
and most particularly of being debarred fron their 
“baptismal birthright,” the use of confession. 
They say a “life of confession once begunis too 
precious to be broken off without the gratest 
injury, perchance, alas, even to the ultimate ruin of 
the soul.” Their pastor entirely sympathizes with 
them :— 

“ But how,” he says, in his reply, ‘are we todeal 
with the interposed authority of our Bishop? If 1 is 
right in treating the directions of the Church of Ing- 
land, not as instances of, but as rare exceptions to, her 
own rule on the subject, then, indeed, his Lordshipwill 
have done much to make our course clear. For thet he 
will have proved that the Church of England, sulsti- 
tuting for the Catholic rule a false one of her own, deties 
to her members what our Lord himself, in Holy Scip- 
ture and by the voice of his Universal Church, has po- 
vided for the souls of such as need it: and then it wll 
be my duty to endeavour, as well by word as by exampe, 
to lead you to seek elsewhere that great gift, the denal 
of which by our Church would of itself destroy hr 
claim to be your guide. But if the Bishop is wrong (8 
we fully believe he is) in supposing that the Church € 
England does not, in this particular, follow the rule 
the Church Universal, then we have to perform the mon 
difficult duty of so dealing with his authority as not 
contradict or disobey that of our Church.” 
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Here we have a third sect on the point of 
ae can sympathize with the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Minster’s followers, in being debarred 
from rites which they believe to be spiritually 
; but looking to the whole a of 

‘sh orthodoxy, we cannot agree that their 
gel those of the State Church, and we do 
not see how they or their leader can honestly re- 
main in that Church. 

Grant a convocational power of redefining the 
doctrines or discipline of the Church in a more 
rigid sense, and there can be no doubt that, by the 
mere force of such a process, you would squeeze 
forth from its narrow bounds, on the one side, 
bodies like the congregation of St. Saviour’s at 
Leeds, and on the other the extreme Evangelicals ; 
and in another direction still, the numerous but 
disorganized number of Platonists, Rationalists, 
Universalists, and other unsettled persons who re- 
main within the Church upon self-sufferance, recon- 
ciling an exoteric practice to an esoteric doctrine, 
by classical or Germanizing refinements. Portents 
of such movements reach us every day. 


But considerations of this kind ought not to in- 
timidate honest or truly religious men. Let us 
have an answer to that now unanswerable question 
—What is the Church of England? t the 
Church, completely endowed with all the attributes 
of a Church, step forth in its perfection from the 
midst of the state-endowed sects, amongst which 
it is lost; let us see what it can do for humanity, 
for religion ; but to do that, it must stand clear of 
the parasitical sects which now share its State 
abode, which render its doctrines confused, dis- 
tract its counsels, and expose it to the contempt of 
the world through the weaknesses so feelingly de- 
scribed by its own sons. 





THE “ Post’? ON LOW PRICES, 
ConstDERING the course which the Morning Post has 
always taken on the Free-Trade question, we hardly ex- 
pected to find the proprietor of that journal the first 
to reduce the wages of its compositors. For many years 
our courtly contemporary has contended for Protection 
to the landlords, and no one has been more bitter in de- 
nouncing the modern “‘ cheap and nasty system produced 
by competition.” It appears, however, that the Post has 
no objection to ‘‘cheapness’’ in the case of its own 
workmen. Dear food and high rents are to be advocated 
by every possible kind of sophistry; but, when it comes 
to the payment of wages, the case is altogether different. 
Here we have the capitalist employer taking advantage 
of the competition for employment which prevails among 
compositors, as in all other trades, to break down the 
wages of the workmen. ‘If any person offered to do 
the paper cheaper, such offer might be entertained.” 
This is the very rule which Messrs. Nebuchadnezzar 
and Co. have always followed in reducing the wages of 
needlewomen, till they have at last brought them down 
to a point at which humanity is outraged. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
No. XXV.—On tHe Party wuicu Cares Down ALi 
Party, anp Repines THAT NOTHING IS DONE, 
To Txuornton Hunt. 
Jan. 15, 1851. 

My pear Toornton,—If, when it was first found 
impossible to put down free thought and free speech 
among the people, some shrewd enemy of progress 
had said to Kings, “ Let us no longer make our- 
selves suspected by opposing knowledge: let us 
lead it to its own destruction. An extravagant 
philosophy, which shall captivate the people more 
than moderation, may do that which power cannot 
accomplish. Let us go down to the people in the 
Suise of progress, and dictate the language of their 
friends ”»—if this had been suggested and executed, 
it would precisely account for what leaders of the 
people have since said and done. 

No one has been hailed among modern disciples 
of Progress more than that Editor who declared 
that “his paper was devoted to no one idea; was 
the servant of no sect ; the organ of no party; the 
defender of no faith; the establisher of no creed; 
the expounder of no constitution ; the interpreter 
of no oracle; the instrument of no dictator; the 
mouthpiece of no dogmatist; the advocate of no 
exclusive interest.” Finally, you expect to hear 
the Editor avow himself of no stature, of no com- 
Plexion, of no country, and of no colour, not know- 
ing where he came from, and not able to find 








his way home—for, if he carried out his principle, 


he would at least have no name and no paper, see- 
ing that such things are exclusive, and not uni- 


versal. I might refer you to the hwy of one 
pular both in the Old World and the New, the 
fate Margaret Fuller, whose pride it was “to be- 
long to no party, to no school in literature or 
philanthropic effort.” And one of the foremost 
expounders of European Democracy, Louis Blanc, 
has told us that “ he owes it to himself to 
declare that he belongs to no class, nor 
caste, nor sect, nor party.” If this advice 
did not come from people whose patriotism I 
cannot doubt, I should suspect that this pre- 
tended philosophy was the expedient of men 
who wished to escape the duties of citizens and 
the odium of reformers, under the plea of a 
patriotism too lofty to work and too refined to 
suffer. For if it be unphilosophical for the few to 
have an opinion, it is yr mone for the many 
to have one. If it be disgraceful for the leader to 
belong to a party, it is disgraceful for the People to 
be of a party ; and if it be disgraceful for anybod 
to be anything, or do anything, when, I demand, 
will anything be done? Thue, by a strange and 
unexpected inversion of free thought and philoso- 
phical liberty, definitive action is ignored, and all 
the strength of union given over to tyranny. This 
teaching, I need not say, has not been lost upon 
the People. They have not been slow to learn the 
lesson of pompous isolation, and have become as 
impracticable as any one could wish, and their 
unions as much like ropes of sand as their greatest 
enemies could desire. The prescience of poetry, 
which oft vutruns that of logic, induced Shelley to 
foretell and individualize this race by which we are 
surrounded, in that memorable stanza on Peter 
Bell— 
“ To Peter Bell all seemed one hue; 

He was no Whig, he was no Tory— 

No Deist and no Christian he: 

He was so subtle, that to be 

Nothing was all his glory.” 


Yet these are the people who complain that no- 
thing is done—who revile the age for its want of 
purpose, and reproach reformers because they are 
disunited. 


Whoever proposes to create a Party of the People 
may usefully ponder on the difficulty herein set 
forth. It is not necessary to specify what objects, 
Home or Foreign, the Party of the People should 
set before them. It will be time to do that when 
the intellectual possibility appears that a party can 
exist. Eighteen years ago how many trusted that 
out of the then prevalent enthusiasm a political 
chivalry would arise which would permeate and 
elevate the nation; but instead, patriotism has 
risen no higher than the calculations of Trade; 
the People have been abandoned by the wise 
and subjected by ardent imbeciles. e British 
Democracy, instead of enjoying a free juve- 
nility, a natural growth, has been prematurely 
stunted by having to bear the weight of an un- 
English mendacity and blatant incoherence. But 
the blame does not, however, rest with those who 
imposed such a yoke so much as with those who 
permitted it: for I have no sympathy with those 
whose only vocation appears to be deploring an 
evil which they have not the virtue or the courage 
to prevent. 

In this country—self-sustained in its genius as 
in its mercantile resources—in this country, which 
invents nothing political and borrows nothing, solid 
liberty grows only out of our Saxon soil. We work 
by the light of precedent, as they do in law; and this 
habit is that which is meant by that term—that 
enigma of politicians—our “constitution.” It is 
on this account that the formation of new parties 
is felt instinctively to be a fault, unless warranted 
by two conditions, namely, that the object is ori- 
ginal, and such as no existing party will combine 
with theirs ; and, secondly, there must be no ma- 
chinery capable of carrying out the isolated pur- 
pose. These rules applied to current designs may 
serve to light us to results not otherwise evident. 

This brings me to the last difficulty I will 
enumerate, which relates to the prejudices of co- 
workers. ‘Time was when a man who was bad was 
incapacitated simply by his badness. Now a dis- 
reputable leader, or a confident charlatan, is the most 
powerful man in the nation. He can monopolize a 
party—he can engross progress—he can rule the 
multitude—because everybody leaves him undis. 
turbed. To how many bodies could I point you 


| where one or two strong men, of indifferent wisdom 


and indifferent character, disgust all good men 


| around them, drive them away, and reserve 


the mastery to themselves—and the good men 
are weak enough and foolish enough to allow 
it. Where now is the National Hall, once the 
hope of a new party? The difficulty there lay only 
in combating men who did not understand popu- 
lar progress. What now is the Whittington Club— 
once so redolent of promise and liberality, that 
might have been the precursor of untold eocial 
improvements? But so soon as an adverse motion 
was carried, one after another of the liberal party, in 
each of these institutions, withdrew and abandoned 
everything to the narrow or the mistaken. We 
ought to hide from ourselves no longer the 
truth, that our Democrats have all Conservative 
instincts, and retire from the arena they have 
sought, unequal to the contest they have provoked. 
Democracy is the battle ground for ascendency of 
opinion, where, whoever has the strongest truth 
will be the final conqueror. On this field courage 
is only one of the conditions of success. In order 
to win a man must be indefatigable as well as 
brave. It is a condition of Democracy that all 
may rise, and where ali may rise it ought to be 
expected that the bad will sometimes come to the 
surface. But as soon as they appear they should 
be superseded. Legitimate means are always 
available to the indefatigable, whereby they 
can put the impediments down—the incoherent 
by the force of logic; the extravagant by de- 
monstrative moderation; and the immoral by 
better example. Where any institution has a De- 
mocratic basis, such I have mentioned, the vic- 
tory of the right party is inevitable—if the 
right party have but courage aad industry. The 
reputation of the Chartist party in this country has 
sunk so low that few men believe it capable of ele- 
vation, or care to attempt it. One would suppose 
that no men of reputation or political knowledge 
have existed among the working classes for the last 
twelve years. Yetthere has been no lack of them: 
but they have betrayed their order. It is a harsh 
word to write, but ¢reason is the appropriate de- 
scription of the course they have chosen for them- 
selves. They who desert a cause are as criminal as 
they who betray; if by the desertion the cause is 
ruined, It is too often overlooked that they who 
desert a democratic contest give up the cause of 
democracy to its enemies. It is saying that the 
right cannot get to rule in democracy, and to say 
this is to condemn it. 

A publicist, therefore, who has no interest to 
serve, nor vanity to gratify, will pause among exist- 
ing parties before attempting the formation of new 
ones, it being better for progress and example to 
work with existing elements if possible. ‘The Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association works in 
that portion of society who have legislative rights, but 
no public enthusiasm : the Chartist Associations, on 
the other hand, operate among that extreme of the 
People who have ardour without influence. If a 
man, therefore, has generous spirit, he sees where it 
is wanted—if he be wise, he sees where he can 
work. The indoctrination of Chartists with Socialist 
principles, and the reéxpansion of Socialists into 
political Reformers, will necessitate the junction of 
the two bodies, or the institution of a Democratic 
and Social Propaganda. This latter seems almost 
inevitable—but it will only be justifiable when it 
proves inevitable. In any case, let all earnest men 
choose their cause and take their side. Let us have 
the force of party without its vices of servility and 
acrimony. Let us, if we stand on the side of 
Democracy, let us lay aside the paralytic instincts 
of Conservatism, and fight the battle of opinion 
with the constancy of men who comprehend the 
conditions of their choice. And if, in passing from 
this subject, I may, without egotism, say a word to 
the inactive Reformers, who choke up the path of 

ublic progress, I will do it inthe words of Colonel 
Pempeta, whose years and experience better 
entile him to use the language of admonition :— 
** Once more let metry to impress on all who dream 
of amending their condition by political reform, that 
the thing is not to be done by running their heads 
into a corner, and declaring that they will sulk 
there till Heaven sends them what they want. They 
must do as their fathers did. They must submit to 
be politicians, and to think that nothing passes in 
the universal world which an enemy cannot twist 
to their harm, or a friend to good. They must 
permit themselves to be thoroughly persuaded that 
the busy men are always taking care of themselves, 
and that unless they will consent to be busy too, 
they must be content with so much of the cake as 
nobody else can swallow!” 


Yours, in private affection and political faith, 











Grorce Jacos HoLyoake. 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the and police 
They do not make iewe-thep if 





of literature. ey interpret and 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review 





Tue number of the Edinburgh Review just issued 
contains an article which will greatly interest our 
readers, being nothing more nor less than a 
grand Whig demonstration of what English So- 
cialism is in all its weakness. It is gratifying 
to find the Edinburgh thus boldly entering the 
arena, and condescending to notice specula- 
tions which at the present day occupy some of 
our most active intellects; gratifying, because the 
cause must be improved by all serious discussion 
of its principles. We know the readers of the 
Edinburgh are far more Socialist than its writers ; 
but the lofty platform from which the Review 
speaks gives both authority to its own teaching and 
relative importance to the doctrines it opposes, 
That it condescends to combat the Leader is a 
compliment of which we are sensible; and that Mr. 
THornton Hont will reply at length to the argu- 
ments by which his positions are assailed we may 
venture to promise our readers. Meanwhile we 
call attention to the article, and particularly to the 
frank manly spirit in which it is written; there is 
abundance of controversy but no obloquy; in 
striking hard blows our adversary uses no foul 
language—far from it. He considers us misin- 
formed and erring thinkers, but he never stoops to 
snatch up a lump of dirt to throw instead of an 
argument. It is pleasant and hopeful to find 
Socialism arriving at the dignity of serious diseus- 
sion, 


t is asignificant fact that French Literature has 
of late vears undertaken to rehabilitate Courtezans, 
giving them a prominence which they have not had 
since the days of Horacs and Caruutivs. ‘True 
it is that France has been celebrated for its Aspa- 
sias from the time of Ninon DE L’Enctos down- 
wards; but now, besides the halo thrown by 
Vicror Hueco in Marion de Lorme and Angelo, 
by ALrrep pe Musser in Carmen, by GeorcE 
Sanp in so many places, by Bauzac, and recently 
on the stage in Le Moineau de Lesbie, and EMtte 
Avarer’s last piece, Le Joueur de Flute—in all of 
which may be traced more or less of the impulsion 
of the imperishable Manon Lescaut—there is a tacit 
understanding that the Lorette (a name given to 
the class because the Church of Notre Dame de la 
Lorette raises its spire amidst their favourite quar- 
ter) is to figure as an actor, if not a principal, in all 
novels of the day. In England, “Oh, no, we never 
mention them !” 

Such being the case, you may understand the 
sort of public interest, or rather fashionable curi- 
osity excited by Maris Dupxiessis—the lovely 
and unfortunate girl who, from 1845 to 1847, was 
the Aspasta of the hour—the object at which all 
opera-glasses were pointed in every public féte—a 
girl dying of consumption—prodigal, reckless, fond 
of dress, of dissipation, of anything that would kill 
the hours which were killing her! We can imagine 
something of the “rage”? created—we who, last 
season, beheld a far more ignoble Aspasta sending 
furtive glances over her bouquet to her admirers— 
we who have beheld her openly courting admira- 
tion, seated in a box next to the Duchess and her 
lovely daughters— we who have heard her repar- 
tees circulated in salons, their cynicism passing for 
wit, their effrontery for impudence !—but the Pari- 
sian idol had in all points the advantage. It was 
well she died so young. She was saved at least 
from the fate with which Horace heartlessly re- 
proaches Lyp1a, whom he once loved—that of 
growing old, and seeing all her admirers desert her, 
while she wept over departed grandeur :— 

“ Invicem maechos anus arrogantes 
Fiebis in solo levis angiportu,” &c. 
She died; her goods and chattels were put up to 
auction. All Paris attended. Women of high 
station were to be seen visiting the boudoir of the 





departed syren, admiring its elegance, perhaps 
hoping there to learn the secret of her spells. The 
sale was an event. Her comb and brush were 
bought at fabulotis prices. The very gloves she 
once had worn were bought; locks of her hair, 
billets doux, portraits—everything brought money 
—and her family was enriched by the inheritance 
of her from whom they turned aside with a shudder 
when she drove past them in the street. 

Literature came to crown these honours. The 
son of ALEXANDRE Dumas boldly chose her as 
the heroine of a novel, La Dame aux Camélias ; 
the success was so great that it is now reprinted 
in a classic form, with a preface by JuLEs JANIN. 
If you have not read this story read it. Dumas 
the younger has shown excellent feeling in the 
work, no less than considerable talent. One may 
deplore, indeed, the fact that a youth should thus 
early in his career choose such a subject—one so 
unlike the freshness, the illusion, the poetry of 
youth !—but with that reservation we have nothing 
but praise to give. 

Far otherwise is it with the son of Paut DE 
Kock, who also throws upon our table his ro- 
mance of a lorette. Brin d’Amour is an ignoble 
book, and coming from a young man a shocking 
book. All that is vulgar and odious in the subject 
he dwells upon—all that might be philosophical or 
humanly interesting is left out of sight. Pau. pe 
Kock is indecent, but his son is depraved. The 
books of the one betoken a coarse mind—with 
many glimpses of a better nature, and with much 
genuine drollery—but the other has an essentially 
dissolute tone, unredeemed either by humour or 
humanity. 


The literary event of the week in France has 
been GeorGE Sanp’'s new drame, Claudie—per- 
formed with immense success, and, according to 
Jutes JANIN, the success was deserved. Itisa 
drame idyll: the action passes wholly amidst rustic 
scenes, and a perfume as of new made hay impreg- 
nates the air; but the story itself is one of suffer- 
ing and crime. GrorGe Sanp has boldly ven- 
tured from the beaten track of dramatic morality 
and startled her audience with the novelty of 
truth. 


TIME, THE AVENGER. 

Time, the Avenger. By the Author of Emilia Wyndham. 3 vols. 

Colburn. 
Tue authoress of Time, the Avenger, has had so 
many successes, and has delighted so large a public 
in her day, that she can afford to be told of the 
lamentable falling off exhibited by her late writings, 
and especially by this, her latest. There were 


scenes in The Admiral’s Daughter which none but | Yes, but of @ peculiar kind. 


a woman of unusual talent could have written; 
Mount Sorel also had delightful passages; and 
Emilia Wyndham, contemptible as a literary produc- 
tion, had a power of moving to tears hich all 
ladies acknowledged. Instead of growing more 
dexterous in the use of materials and invention of 
scenes, she has grown more and more careless, and 
scrambles together a mass of indifferent fragments, 
without even troubling herself to shape them into 
the semblance of a whole. She has written as if to 
rival the rapidity of James were the one thing 
needfui in au author; this hurry-scurry of compo- 
sition, which a Scott or a Dumas manage with some 
success, is fatal to the slender resources and very 
limited ability of our authoress ; and we look upon 
her present work as an insult to Literature deserving 
castigation. 

Copiousness of twaddle has long been her beset- 
ting sin; and this now assumes airs of immense 
philosophy and religious teaching. “I fear I am 
very serious,” she ssys in her imposing way, open- 
ing a chapter; “indeed I have been reproached 
with it. I never begin to meditate upon human 
life but it will present itself to me as a deeply 
serious thing ”’—and we are then informed that 
Hamlet has greater hold upon our affections than 
The Merry Wives af Windsor—from which we may 
infer that this “‘ serious’’ novelist ought to have a 
very powerful effect upon us. Imposible to robe 
oneself in the professor’s gown with greater solem- 
nity ! we—as reverent students —sit hushed to 
listen to the revelations of life this great teacher 
will vouchsafe to us, 


sington Gardens are not vast enough to contain the 
swelling agony of “ self-eoncentrated man who 
is shaken to his being’s centre” by a passion all 
the magniloquence of the dictionary’s hardest words 
cannot describe. He plunges amidst the shadows 
of the trees, and we follow him, curious to know 
what is the danger “ the intense sense of his deli. 
verance from which shook his inmost soul—ovyer. 
whelming, as with a mighty tide, every foregone 
system of thought—submerging, as by one vast 
wave, every former habit of mind—invading that 
inner citadel of his heart—breaking into s:rong- 
holds, and rendering his once-steadfast soul one 
chaos of confused and tempestuous thought and 
feeling.” ‘There is more of the same chaste style; 
but that fragment will enable you to understand 
how a gentleman about whom one can write such 
superb sentences, as he wanders in Kensington 
Gardens, must be an object of thrilling interest, 
All this “ piling up the agony,” as the Americans 
eall it, is not without a purpose. We have here 
the exhibition of a great moral crisis—a moral 
regeneration so deep and so vast that the authoress 
caunot even begin her picture without this solemn 
preparation :— 

“ The enterprise I am about to undertake is the most 
difficult of any on» I have as yet attempted, and possibly, 
to the mere novel reader, may prove the least interesting 
and attractive. 

** But as Milton, in the deep seriousness of an earnest 
mind, invoked for aid before he commenced his divine 
song—not the muses who preside over tne fine arts; not 
those powers of grace and beauty which fascinate the 
imagination of mankind, but that heavenly influence 
whose still small voice persuades the reason and strikes 
the inner heart. That spirit 

* Which on the secret top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai did inspire 

‘That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the Heavens and Earth 

Rose out of Chaos.’ 
So I, in my humble, but, I trust, as honest purpose, in- 
voke the same high Power for assistance in the delinea- 
tion ofa yet more mighty work than that of reducing the 
rude voices of chaos into harmony. The work by which 
the chaos of the inner soul—its dark contention of war- 
ring tempers and undisciplined desires is reduced to 
order; and the new man, in his beautiful perfection of 
moral symmetry, issues forth from amid the confused 
strife of thought and passion. Springing into fresh being 
under the influences of the great Spiritual Power; that 
‘Son of Righteousness’ who hath risen upon the earth 
‘with healing on his wings.’ 

“A mighty task, indeed,” 

A task of this kind might have made some se- 
rious spirits pause to prepare themselves by long 
and patient meditation; but our authoress is not 
the woman to have misgivings; she has read the 
book of Life from the preface to the imprint, and 
can tell you all about it at a moment’s notice. 
Listen and learn! 

That gentleman “ whose foregone systems of 
thought” have been swamped as we saw, isa cold, 


“ee 





stern, hardheaded man of sixty-five, who has 
| battled enough with the world without flinching, 
but now at lastis struck. By what? By calamity? 
It is not loss of for- 
tune that would ‘“* submerge his foregone systems 
of thought ;” it is not the death of those he loves 
that makes his soul “ start as from a death-trance ; 
gazes astonished and appalled at this summons to 
account, &c.” It is not crime; he is no criminal. 
Yet his remorse is so terrific that even our at- 
thoress’s affluence of diction fails to represent it 
adequately. Having devoted thirteen pages to 
telling us what it was not, she condescends to let 
us into the secret. Mr. Ctaiglethorpe has been 
accusing a fellow-creature unjustly—he believed 
him to be guilty, and now that he knows the ac- 
cused is innocent and is acquitted, this agony of 
remorse seizes him because conscience tells him 
that he had not been guiltless of malignity in the 
prosecution, that he had not used the arm of the 
law for the purpose of protecting society, but also 
for the purpose of gratifying his own dislike. 

This it is which submerges, as by a mighty 
wave, &c.! But you cannot from our account of 
it form a true notion of the monstrous—the hyper- 
bolical absurdity of this ‘lesson of life.” Not 
only does the horror at his crime, and the ecstacy 
of joy at his deliverance from it, submerge all fore 
gone systems of thought, and drive him like a 
maniac about Kensington Garderis, it actually 
brings on the great Moral Crisis of Spiritual Rege- 
neration which is the subject of the book! It there 
and then makes him poetical, and for the first time 
in five-and-sixty years reveals to him the beauty of 
the moon—the majesty of nature! 

For you must ktowv our sensitive friend with the 





grey hairs has up to this time been a most hard un- 


We have first a terrific picture of remorse, Ken- | spiritual man. He has never thought once about 
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Providence ; no, not even when he escaped from a 
shipwreck :— 

“ He had passed through the perils of a tremendous 
shipwreck, and he had been saved. Yet there even, 

* When the ship hung far aloft, 
High on the broken wave,’ 

even in that tremendous moment he had not been 
so strongly moved as he was now. His heart had not 
been invincibly turned towards that Being 


* Who was not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save.’ 


“No, and when he found himself safe and sound, 
alive and upon dry land, not even then, had his own 
great deliverance, where nearly twice five hundred men 
went down, awakened in him any new sense, or turned 
his thoughts in gratitude to that Power, that Providence 
which had saved him.” 

But, hardened as he is, he becomes softened by 
this ramble in Kensington-gardens, and his “ chaos 
of confused and tempestuous thought and feeling ” 
shapes itself into a paradise of moral beauty :_ he 
becomes—and at once—as generous, submissive, 
forgiving, and Christian as he had before been the 
reverse of all this! 

Now, for a work having lofty pretensions like the 
present, you will own that such a basis is some- 
what fantastic; yet we venture to predict that it 
will be eulogized for its philosophic purpose and 
religious tone. The truth is, it is full of trash as 
nauseous as that which brought the Minerva Press 
into discredit, and perhaps the more hurtful, be- 
cause it has cant to mask it. 

If it is weak and silly as a philosophical view of 
life, itis no less silly as a tale—nay, it is worse 
than silly, it is immensely wearisome. Not even 
the generous use of “skipping” can alleviate the 
tedium. Incoherent, fragmentary, untrue, and un- 
interesting, we were only led on through the vo- 
lumes by the amusement occasionally offered in its 
aphorisms. ‘The authoress is given to reflection— 
generally this tendency wanders into sermonizing— 
but occasionally it takes the form of detached epi- 
gram: as thus— 

“ Ah! why are we so blinded to our faults till the irre- 
yocable hour is past !’’ 

That luminous remark stands by itself as a pa- 
ragraph, and invités meditation. There is a sigh 
in it, befitting the grave and saddened thinker. 
In the following severe truth we read a sterner 
mood :— 

“ Through our faults we are vulnerable. The strongest 
characters are assailable there.” 

What we are now about to quote puzzles us :— 
“ Most Englishmen have something of the Hypolite in 
them.” 

To clear it up, we must first suggest that 
Hypolite is meant for Hippolyte in Racine’s tra- 
gedy of Phédre. Now, Hippolyte is a chaste and 
bashful young gentleman who will not respond to 
the unequivocal advances of Madame Phédre. We 
were not before aware that this coyness was charac- 
teristic of our young countrymen. Sad Josephs 
some of them! 

In another place, after the novel remark that in 
every brother, be he never so big a sinner, there is 
some latent goodness, she is tempted to qualify it 
by saying almost every brother, when she thinks of 
- Robespierre, and ‘Thomas Paine, and the slave 
captains.” ‘That Robespierre had some human qua- 
lites only the strange ignorance of this writer could 
ignore; and why Thomas Paine should be selected 
as a type of incarnate vice we are at a loss to com- 
prehend, unless the writing of the Age of Reason 
is to be his diploma. But, dear Madam, where is 
your Christianity that can so judge Thomas Paine’s 
sincere act? He was mistaken, if you will, in his 
opinions ; but he wrote that book while momently 
expecting to mount the scaffold, and it was at least 
Sincere. And does it not occur to you that, even 
after writing the Age of Reason, if he had been 
shaken to his being’s centre by some such calamity 


as that which befel your hero, he also might have | 


had every foregone system of thought submerged as 


bya mighty wave, &c., and been awakened to the | 


eaut 
dene 
even in the author of the Age of Reason. 
_We close 
disapproval of its story, its philosophy, and its 
style; but we cannot so dismiss the authoress 
yw once more recording our sincere admiration 
rte Two Old Men’s Tales—notably, that of The 
ve ghd Daughter. Had Time, the Avenger, but 
. samen in that style, with that knowledge 
working of passion and that free sketch of 

aracter, we would have filled our columns with 


praise as hearty as our ion i 
; condemnation is now un- 
qualified, J 


y of the moon and to a recognition of Provi- 


SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
A History of the Eighteenth Century and the Nineteenth, till the 
Overthrow of the Brench Empire, with Y reference to 


Mental Cultivation and Progress. B 
_ with a Preface and Notes. By 


.C. Schlosser. Trans- 
. Davison, M.A. Vols. 


Chapman and Hall. 
(Second Notice.) 


Ar the close of the former article we said that the 
theory of Progress and the theory of Equality 
might be taken as the texts for the whole philoso- 
phy of that _ known as the eighteenth century. 
A glance at them is all we can give here. We will 
take two celebrated works as the exponents of 
these ideas, for it is grievously to misapprehend 
the character of literature not to detect in cele- 
brated works the expression of the age in which 
they appeared. This misapprehension, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay is chargeable with, in respect 
of the first work we select—Perrault’s Paralléle 
des Anciens et des Modernes. In his brilliant paper 
on Sir W. Temple he says:—“ A most idle and 
contemptible controversy had arisen in France 
touching the comparative merit of the ancient and 
modern writers.” Now as far as the literary criti- 
cism of this controversy is concerned we perfectly 
agree with Macaulay: but there was a dee 
meaning underneath the squabble, a philosophical 
conception, of which this dispute was the literary 
application, and that conception was: the progres- 
sive improvement of the human race. 

People generally are but little aware how very 
modern this conception of Progress is, even al- 
though the conception itself be still rejected by 
hundreds. Auguste Comte has shown how im- 
possible the conception was to the ancients, with 
their limited experience, and how naturally it arose 
from the manifest progress of positive science, 
about which there could be no dispute, and was 
first distinctly promulgated by the great mathe- 
matician—Pascal. The extension made by Per- 
rault to literature was only the expression of a 
notion dimly pervading society, that in moral and 
intellectual stature the moderns were decidedly in 
advance of their ancestors ; and that indeed it was 
a law of nature that it should be so. Beginning 
with a modest statement, such as Bacon threw 
into an apt formula, “ Antiquity is the youth of 
the world,” this notion has gradually become so 
familiarized with our thoughts that we can with 
difficulty imagine men discrediting it. As a prin- 
ciple it is most destructive, for it throws to the 
winds as “childish” and “immature” those no- 
tions which to our forefathers were the highest 
wisdom. 

Quite as destructive, but by no means quite as 
true, was that metaphysical figment about Equality. 
We do not, of course, mean the equality which 
man shares with man—equality in the eyes of Law 
and of Conscience; but that intellectual equality 
which universal experience contradicts, but whic 
French metaphysics evolved from its false prin- 
ciples. This equality finds its most absolute ex- 
pression in Helvetius. It is the want of a sound 
philosophy of history which makes people regard 
this sophism, viz., of all men’s intellects being 
naturally equal, and the diversity visible in them 
arising solely from education—as the product of an 
eccentric paradoxical thinker. It was not Helve- 
tius wrote that work De PEsprit—it was the 
eighteenth century. 





¢? So that some good may have been latent | 


Time, the Avenger, with a very strong | 


The theory grew out of the tendencies of the 
| reigning philosophy which, starting from Locke, 
/and his too exclusive a consideration of the 
| sensuous origin of all knowledge, had come to 
| regard external influences as omnipotent, without 
making due allowance for the organtzm upon which 
those influences were to act. Throughout this 
period we note the same radical mistake. To it 
| Must be attributed those deplorable and universal 
errors respecting the power of education and of 
government to modify arbitrarily the condition of 
| humanity—placing in mere changes of form a 
power which could only result from vital changes 
| —so that in the great outbreak of the French Re- 
volution, it was believed that by decreeing fraternity 
_and adopting a Republican form of Government all 
| the evils under which society then laboured would 
| vanish, A terrible reaction was the retribution of 
| this error, But the error is popular still. 
| look to forms of government as the great objects 
| to be preserved or to be destroyed; forgetting that 
society is organic. 

But we must not write an essay in place of a 


review. Enough has been said to indicate the pro- 


priety with which Schlosser opens his history by an 
examination of Locke andhiscontemporaries. Locke, 


| indeed, may be said to have inaugurated the insur- 


gent philosophy of the eighteenth century ; and his 
influence is well stated by Schlosser. Generally, 
indeed, we may remark, that Schlosser’s literary 
criticism is almost worthless as regards belle 
lettres ; but valuable as pointing to the position 
literature in an historical sense. It is as an his- 
torian rather than as a critic he deals with it; 
the value of his observations is little i 

by the mediocrity of his talent. This remark applies 
promo d to the chapter on English and German 

iterature. 
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In casting about for an extract, we are 


where to choose amidst so many ; but this 
rhaps will be the most acceptable, as few persons 
ow much of 


THE ILLUMINATI. 

‘‘Weishaupt and the no inconsiderable number of 
persons in Bavaria who shared his principles and con- 
victions were influenced by the example of their opponents 
themselves to institute another order with a constitution 
similar to theirs, with a view to counteract and defeat 
the secret machinations of the Jesuits. Weishaupt and 
his illuminati, as the pretended masters of the ligh 
wished to avail themselves of the folly and absurdity 
decorations, symbols, and initiation, in order to draw the 
people out of the power of the priests into that of their 
own. These masters of the light and their light itself 
were indeed of such a description that the wo 
have gained nothing by the —— but when or where 
have the people, who are everywhere opp 8 
anything by the change of their leaders and rulers? 
That moreover an order, founded by an ob professor 
of canon law in an obscure German university, and 
reduced to form by the codperation of a student (Von 
Zwackh), then only twenty years old, should have found 
adherents and partisans through the whole of Germany, 
in the Netherlands, in Denmark, in Sweden, and even 
in Spain, can only be comprehended and explained by a 
still fuller acquaintance with the connection of the en- 
thusiasm, jugglery, and imposture of the secret orders of 
thattime and their relation to freemasonry. We have 
already referred to the origin of a belief in the power of 
superstitious prayers, incantations, secret arts, and asso- 
ciations in general ; we must here go more at length into 
the h: tory of the freemasons. The most of the persons 
whom we shall have occasion to mention, were either, in 
the proper sense of the word, impostors, or insignificant, 
or, like Knigge, altogether contemptible, because their 
schemes were merely founded upon hopes of advantage 
or pleasure, and they were not only strangers to all high 
and noble human feelings, but despised and abused them. 
So much for the leaders; as to the associations them- 
selves, we can neither say so much evil of the freemasons 
and the illuminati as Barruel and Germans of his stamp 
| have said, nor bestow upon them such commendations 
as the enemies of the Jesuits and their doctrines are accus- 
tomed to do. The men whom we are about to mention 
their orders, and the longing after secret initiations 
revelations, appear to us not to have been the causes but 
| the effects of a new order of things which had been slowly 

developing its form, and consequently means and instru- 

ments of that eternal order and of that invisible over- 

ruling Providence, by whose power kingdoms and worlds 
| come into existence and disappear, and which sometimes 
| uses the external for the promotion of the internal, and 
sometimes the internal for that of the external..... 
Besides, almost all the dealers in secrets sought to avail 
themselves of symbols, hieroglyphs, and freemasons’ 
lodges for the promotion of their objects, and the inno- 
cent foolery of this secret society was much and variously 
abused. Initiation, oaths, solemnities, subordination, 
and ranks allured them to orders; symbols and hiero- 
glyphs inspired simpletons and fools with the hope of 
learning important secrets for their money ; men of the 
world, iovers of pleasure and adventurers sought and 
found in these orders, protectors, acquaintances, recom- 
mendations, and social enjoyment, which was seasoned 
by its exclusive character. In these secret societies the 
doubter might more freely express his opinions than in 
the common intercourse of social life, where they were 
carefully and minutely watched by both the civil and the 
ecclesiatical police. Those who wished to avail them- 
selves of an order in these times for the promotion of 
their objects, allured their brethren, the freemasons and 
others, by the forms of strict or lax observance, of Zin- 
nedorfians, Rosicrucians, Martinists, and ‘Templars. 
Princes, counts, barons, idlers, and men of wealth sought 
for the philosopher's stone in these secret associations, 
for wisdom gained without exertion or toil, and therefore 
the privileges of knowledge for the privileged. People 
of rank were especially attracted, because they, as well 
as the higher classes in general, in their ignorance of the 
nature of human training, imagined there was a nearer 
road to true wisdom than the usual beaten and arduous 
path. It has been so from the beginning of the world; 
those who have found the way prescribed by Providence 
for the attainment of the objects of human efforts to be 
tedious, who become weary of labour, anxiety, and 
| thought, have always placed their confidence upon mira- 
culous revelations and some sudden disclosure of the 
secret of certain signs and symbols. 

“Frederick II. himself continued to belong to this 
order till after the Silesian war; he ceased to be a 

















Men | member shortly before the commencement of the Seven 


years’ war, at the very time when these orders began 
to be abused for every species of deception; and he 
also commanded such of his ministers of state as 
belonged to the order, to desist from visiting their 
lodges. The lodges and secrets of the freemasons n 
to be abused postors from the year 1760 till 1770, 
some of whom exercised such a considerable influence upon 
the order, which was then very widely extended... . . 
The order of the illuminati, as originally founded in 








Bavaris and for Bavaria, was altogether dissimilar to the 
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order of freemasons, and all that its founders knew of 
ceremonies, consecrations, and pretended secrets was 
very insignificant: Knigge was the first who gave the 
order a form, which he wed from that of the free- 
masons. This nobleman and bon-vivant was very far 
indeed from having any tendency towards mysticism and 
a contemplative life, since he, as well as Weishaupt and 
Von Zwackh, troubled himself very little about morality ; 
but he was thoroughly acquainted with outward life and 
allits intrigues. Monsees in the then existing condition 
of things in Bavaria, it might have been expedient and 
useful to found another order for the promotion of en- 
lightenment, after the model, but expressly in opposition 
to that of the Jesuits and mystics; and these circum- 
stances induced many of the noblest men of our German 
plains, whose names are to be found in the lists of the 
illuminati, to unite with such persons as Weishaupt, 
Zwackh, and Knigge. Among the names of those Ba- 
varians who were persecuted as illuminati, there will be 
found those of the most distinguished and best men of 
the country, but at the same time many, such as that of 
Montgelas and others, of a very different description. 
The principles of the illuminati, however, even opened 
the 9 of those last mentioned, for they afterwards com- 
bated with success the prevalence of the monkish spirit 
in the high offices of state, which from the earliest times 
had proved ruinous to Bavaria. In May, 1776, Wei- 
shaupt and his anti-jesuitical friends and hearers in 
Landshut first conceived the idea of founding a new 
order, which in its first, or what was called its minerval 
degree, was to be an institution for the cultivation of a 
free spirit in a country in which no man durst venture to 
utter a free word. In consequence of Von Zwackh’s ex- 
ertions among the young men and students, the order 
not only soon obtained many members, but as soon as 
two other persons, contemporancously with Von Zwackh, 
began to make a business of seeking for recruits for the 
order, it was extended amongst other classes and ranks. 

“Von Zwackh had procured some knowledge of the ex- 
ternal furms of freemasonry, ofits symbols, degrees, and ini- 
tiation, with which Weishaupt was wholly unacquainted. 
The founders of the new order proceeded, according to 
their imperfect knowledge of masonry, which was then 
in Bavaria in a melancholy condition, to establish grada- 
tions and classes in the new order, which at first de- 
ceived many freemasons, and led them to look upon it as 
a branch of freemasonry. The order of the illuminati, 
which was instituted in this manner as one of the nu- 
merous sects of freemasonry, which was then very widely 
extended, included in its ranks, as early as 1778, 
twelve lodges in Catholic Bavaria, Franconia, and the 
Tyrol. Such distinguished men as Born and Sonnen- 
fels in Vienna were received into the order, and these 
were the persons who afterwards, under Joseph II., 
gained great renown by the extension of a system of edu- 
cation in Austria in accordance with the demands and 
improvement of the age. The order first obtained a 
completely new form wien Herr von Knigge, who was a 
Hanoverian baron, devoted his attention to its constitu- 
tion, and applied his accurate knowledge of the order of 
freemasonsin such a way to that of the illuminati, that 
he and such like men were afterwards enabled to avail 
themselves of the freemason lodges, as all the fanatics, 
visionaries, ghost-seers, alchymists, martinis's, and mag- 
netizers had long previously done. 

«This Herr von Knigge, who became so prominent a 
member of the illuminati in 1780, and was discreditably 
known under the name of PAilo, which he adopte! as 
his appellation in the order, was, like his antagonist 
Zimmerman, a native of Berne; he, however, lived as 
councillor and court physician in Hanover, and became 
one of those German celebrities who kuew well how to 
practise upon and deceive the world; an art which, as is 
well known, is a much surer path to renown than truth, 
which only a few persons either understand or respect. 
Both of these men, by their connection with the world, 
their access to fashionable jife, their knowledge of tne 
means of flattering their patrons, and a superficial style 
of writing suited for the usual class of sentimental nove!- 
readers, understood how to ohtain a name and to exer- 
cise an influence in society, which has given them anim- 
portance in history which is precisely in the inverse ratio 
of their merit. Knigge, by his residence as chamberlain 
in Weimar, and his sojourn in Frankfort and Heidelberg, 
had been in the very centre of mysticism and freemasonry, 
and made himself minutely acquainted with everything 
which was calculated to promote such objects as those 
which persons like Zimmerman and Knigge rega:d 
as the highest and most important in iife. In order 
to make trial of everything, Knigge even became a Ca- 
tholic,and then again a Protestant; mysticism and orders, 
priesteraft and enlightenment were equally welcome and 
acceptable to him for the realization of his designs, whilst 
they were hated by Zimmerman for the advancement of 
hos, and towards the end of the century they haunted 
him like a ghost, till he was finally diiven actually mad. 
Both Kuigge and Zimmerman attained their respective 
aims,—their names became universally known. Knigge 
first ployed a prominent part in all the orders, and then 
be became almost as celebrated a writer as Kotzebue, 
with whom he might be compared, except in the ce- 
partment of the popular drama. He spent his whole life 
in going from place to place and in the indulgences of 
the table, and at length died as captain and scholarch in 
Bremen. Zimmerman received orders or distinctions 
from several princes; he was in correspondence with 
Catherine and Frederick, wrote at first only upon sub- 
jects which he understood, but at last upon all possible 
subjects of which he knew nothing, and it was precisely 
these writings by which he gained the highest reputation. 
All the newspapers teemed with praises upon his thick 
volume on Solitude ; the great world regarded him as a 
prophet; whilst every honest man, every man who was a 
master of style, or capable ofdeep thought or true feeling, 
looked upon him as a miserable wight; and Lictenberg 
of Gottingen, the greatest satirist of Germany, trcated 
him as such.” 





LIVES OF MISERS. 

Lives and Anecdotes of Misers: or the Passion of Avarice Dis- 
played. By F. Somner Merryweather, author of “ Biblio- 
mania in the Middle Ages,” “ Glimmerings in the Dark,” &c. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
We had recently to commend Mr. Merryweather 
for a pleasant unpretending book of antiquarian 
gossip, and have now to thank him for another 
amusing volume. His Anecdotes of Misers, though 
for the most part neither rare nor extremely curious, 
have a sort of collective importance. But it would 
have been well had he limited his task to that of 
simple compilation; all that he offers in the way of 
philosophy being so feeble that its absence would 
be a charm. ‘The passion of avarice with all its 
varieties and collaterals is a subject to task the 
psychologist; and had Mr. Merryweather been a 
psychologist he might have made the present 
amusing volume an important one; not possessing 
the requisite moral observation and analytic power 
to render his remarks suggestive, it is a pity he 
allowed himself to fall into trite commonplace. 

Take this as a sample :— 

“It is difficult to discover the motives of hoary avarice 
~-with limbs bending beneath the weight of years—with 
hair blanched by the snows of many winters—sans sight— 
sans teeth—sans everything—yet gloating over gold 
which he can never live to want, and grcedy for acquisi- 
tions which can procure no happiness. We can only 
imagine that the mind, so absorbed by avarice, is ren- 
dered imbecile to all other feelings; or that the thoughts 
become so engrossed in their mammon worship as to 
forget the flight of years, and the phantom of the 
tomb!” 

This kind of rhetoric is simply fatiguing. Ask 
its meaning and you will see at once that the 
author had little or none when he wrote it. The 
“motives” of avarice are “ difficult” to discover ; 
and Mr. Merryweather can only imagine these 
motives to be the “absorption of the mind by 
avarice” which renders it ‘imbecile to all other 
feelings.” Avarice is thus the motive of avarice ; 
it is avarice because avarice forgets “ the flight of 
years and the phantom of the tomb.” 

Enough of this philosophy. 
better than the commentary. 

A PENURIOUS DUKE. 


Here is one of 


“Tf the reader will take the trouble to enquire, he | 
may glean some curious anecdotes of a ‘noble’ miser | 
of the present day, whose parsimony is so great that he | 


deprives his domestics of their perquisites, and has been 
known to have sold the refuse tat from his own kitchen 
for the trifle which it produced. This descendant of a 
valiant race may be seen, in the locality of his own man- 
sion, with a huge basket on his arm, wandering from 
shop to - hep, and from stall to stall, to pick up bargains 
or thrifty provender for his household. He not only 
attends to the economy of his kitchen, but even to the 
most minute aff.irs of his farm; his dairy receives no 
small share of his attention, and he will sometimes con- 
descend to measure out and sell his milk in retail to the 
neighbouring villagers. One morning, it is related, a 
little girl presented herself at the castle, and giving in 
her jug and penny, was served by his grace, who, pleased 
with her appearance, gave the little damsela kiss, telling 


her at the same time that she would always now be abie | 


to say that she had been kissed by aduke. * Yrs,’ re- 
plied the little rustic, ‘ but you took the penny, though!’ 
We could point to many such instances of aristocratic 
penury, but we do not wish to draw our illustrations 
from contemporary characters.” 

Surely the concluding assertion is a little exag- 
gerated? Does the author really know many such 
instances of aristocratic penury ? 

The following story suggests strange reflec- 
tions :— 

‘In the year 1762 an extraordinary instance of avarice 
occurred in France. A miser, of the name of Fos. ue, 
who had amassed enormous wealth by the most sordid 
parsimony and the most discreditable extortion, was re- 
quested by the Government to advauce a sum of money 
as a loan. The miser, to whom a fair interest was not 
inducement sufficiently strong to enable him to part with 


his treasured gold, declared his incapacity to meet this | 


demand; he pleaded severe losses and the utmost 
poverty. Fearing, however, that some of his neigh- 
bours, among whom he was very unpopular, would re- 
port his immense wealth to the Government, he applied 
his ingenuity to discover some effectual way of hiding his 
gold, should they attempt to institute a search to ascer- 
tain the truth or falsehood of his plea. With great care 
and secrecy he dug a deep cave in his cellar; to this 
receptacle for his treasure he descended by a ladder, and 
to the trap door he attached a spring lock, so that, on 
shutting, it would fasten of itself. By-and-bye the 
miser disappeared; enquiries were made; the house 
was searched; woods were explored, and the ponds were 
dragged; but no Foscue could they find; and gossips 
began to conclude that the miser had fled with his gold 
tosome part, where, by living incognito, he would be free 
fiom the demands of the Government. Some time passed 
on; the house in which he had lived was sold, and woik- 
men were busily employed in its repair. In the progress 


of their work they met with the door of the secret cave, | 
They threw back the | 


with the key in the lock, outside. 
door and descended with a light. The fi:st object upon 
which the lamp was reflected was the ghastly body of 


The anecdotes are | 


‘A —_——.. 
Foscue the miser, and scattered around him were hea: 
bags of gold and ponderous chests of untold treasure; a 
candlestick lay beside him on the floor. This worshipp r 
of mammon had gone into his cave to pay his devoirs to 
his golden god and became a sacrifice to his devotion! 
What must have been the sensations of that miserable 
man—what the horrors of his situation, when he heard 
the door close after him, and the spring lock effectual] 
imprison him within his secret mine! How bitter must 
have been the last struggies of that avaricious soyl! 
How terrible must have been the appeals of conscience 
within that sordid sinner! How each bag must have 
disgorged its treasure, and each piece of gold have 
danced, in imagination, around him asademon! How 
hated, when the gnawing pangs of starvation came 
slowly upon him, must have been that yellow vision: 
his very heart must have grown sick at that which he 
once so dearly loved! Gold in bags; gold in chests: 
gold piled in heaps; gold for a pillow; gold strewed 
upon the ground for him to lie upon! Whilst his taper 
lasted, turn where he would his eyes, nothing met them 
but his gold. But when the last flicker died away, and 
the miser was left in darkness to dwell upon his 
coming death, and upon his many sins, how awful must 
| have been the agonies of conscience! How, surely, 
amidst the gloom of that sepulchre of gold, must the 
poor whom he had oppressed, and the unfortunate whom 
he had ruined by his avarice, have rose up to reproach 
him; and, when the mind became fevered by its last 
deadly struggles, how the faces of haggard poverty, of 
hate, and loathing for the miser, must, in one loud, dis. 
cordant chorus, have cried for vengeance and retribution 
upon his guilty soul! ”’ 

One of the best things in the book is the follow. 
ing epitaph on a miser :— 

HERE LIE3 JEMMY TAYLOR, 
alias 
Gripvs, THE SOUTHWARK MIser, 
Who lived and died single to save Expences, 
His MAiCHLEss GECONOMY 
Could only be compared to his singular Resolution in 
SELF-DENIAL 
He was so disinterested in his Disposition, that he never 
Preferred one Person to another, but cast an equal 
Eye upon all his Acquaintance. 
His mind was of such a peculiar Cast, that he could neither 
Hear the Tale nor behold the Face of the Wretched; 
And, to avoid mistaken Acts of Charity, 

Never bestowed the smallest Mite upon the Poor, until 
Death, that shakes the strongest Head, whispered, 
“TAYLOR, give something to the CHURCH,” 
knvied by the Avaricious for his vast Wealth, 
Detested by the malicious World for his severe Virtues, 
And regretted by none of his 

| FRIENDS UPON THE 'CHANGE, 
| He gave up this Life, with Fears of a Better, 
IN THE SLVENTIETH YEAR OF HIS EXISTENCE; 
And has left his Relations perfectly resigned 
T. the Will of Heaven, 
For having withdrawn, in good Time, the 
Accumulator of their Fortunes. 





| 
WILSON’S CATHOLICITY. 

Catholicity—Spiritual and Intellectual. A Series of Discourses. 

By Thomas Wilson, M.A., late Minister of St. Peter’s Mane 
croft, Norwich. John Chapman, 
We have already briefly noticed these eloquent 
and significant discourses, which faithfully reflect 
the spiritual struggles of a conscientious and de- 
vout mind after a more Catholic creed than is to be 
found within the pale of the Church. We hope 
and believe that the manly protest which is made 
in these pages against the absolute ignoring of 
Natural Religion in favour of merely Historical Faith, 
| which distinguishes the established theology, will 
| induce many others of the clergy to look with fresh 
eyes on the anomalous position in which they are 
| placed. We fearlessly assert that, not only is the 
| inculcation of Nicene and ‘Tridentine theology— 
| of Puseyism and Popery—impossible in the present 
lage, but that the time is not far distant when all 
| such authoritative teaching in matters of faith wiil 
| be rejected by the enlightened consciences of the 
| people. The utter degradation of what we call 
| Protestantism at the present moment, its open 
| violation of all the principles upon which it is pro- 
| fessedly founded, its false and untenable position, 
| its sophistical balancings between the rival claims 
| of reason and authority, have nearly destroyed its 
spiritual character. ‘Ihe conduct of Protestant 
Dissenters at the present crisis is, moreover, 
marked by a total oblivion of all the rational prin- 
ciples of dissent, and the descendants of the Puri- 
tans and of Milton, whose noble dream was & 
theocracy, are found fighting in the ranks of epis- 
copacy for the spiritual supremacy of the Crown! 

Many and various and profoundly significant are 
the events daily passing around us, casting their 
deep shadows before them on the fated establish- 
ment. ‘The whole idea of a priesthood is aban- 
| doned by the evangelical clergy in general, and 
the Dean of Bristol, in a speech reported in the 
Times, amidst the rapturous cheers of his audi- 
| ence, brands the assumption as “the substitution 
| of the agency of man for the workings of the free 
| spirit of God.” 

Mr. Wilson has, in these discourses, fearlessly 
appended the logical conclusions to these danget- 
|ous premises. He has ably exposed the immo- 
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ea 
ralities, superstitions, and absurdities that flow 
from/ our systematic theology derived from ob- 
scure and conflicting traditions, based on the 
doubtful “ words of a book,” and expounded by a 
wrangling priesthood. He has shown us that the 
soul of man cannot be setisfied with a creed that 
insults his intellect and degrades his nature without 
satisfying his religious instincts a and, without un- 
dérvaluing the Jewish or Christian records, as 
monuments of the early piety of the world, he has 
asserted the spiritual privileges of all time and the 
ever-present Deity in the human soul :— 

We,” he reminds us, ‘‘ we, the present generation, 
though wayward triflers, s'ill playing fantastic tricks be- 
fore high Heaven, are in possession of all the gatherings 
of the past—we are as yet the oldest, the strongest, the 
best instructed: f our kind. We vindicate our last-born 
eldership against evry claimant by now aspiring, as 
never hitherto, to put away from our worship of the 
eternal and changeless Godhead the childish thoughts 
and childish speech of earlier days.” 

And again he says :— 

“ Noné of us need donbt the law of generic progres- 
sion who looks back upon the communities of the earth, 
gradualiy emerging from the sloughs of cannibalism, 
fetichism, heathenism, polygamy, slavery, sorcery, and 
such like. Our laws are laws of movement; the genus 
homo goes on and must go on improring, till its Divine 
consummation justify the wisdom and goodness of the 
Power that mace it what it is to be, ‘ Perfect, even as 
He is perfect.’ ”’ 


Mr. Wilson clearly demonstrates the paramount 
importance given to the moral law in the teaching 
of Christ, and his uniforta depreciation of Rabbi- 
nism in all its forms; and applies this great central 
truth of Christianity to the modern dogmatism of 
the Churches and the overweening pretensions of 
priesthood. He exposes, also, the actual insincerity 
of those Christians who glory, as they professedly 
do, in their own degradation, and, renouncing all 
other merit, make a merit of their infirmities :— 

‘‘ The same men,” he says, “ that are willing in public 
worship to heap upon themselves certain conventional 
terms of scriptural opprobrium, would be deeply ag- 
grieved by a translation of this language into a colloquial 
idiom, or by any lack of respect in a neighbour's esti- 
mate of their actions and principles. They are willing 
and even anxious to be distinguished amongst their 
fellows by appellations of the highest esteem and respect. 
If they are one hour wretched, miserable, and unwhole- 
some sinners—the next they are ‘ reverend,’ ‘ very reve- 
rend,’ and ‘right reverend’ pastors — ‘ honourable,’ 
‘ right honourable,’ and ‘ most honourable’ nobles.” 








It is, indeed, quite evident that the popular reli- 
gion has become essentially ceremonial, and that 
the creed of the Churches is not the creed of our 
daily life. The rounded periods of our pulpits, and 
the tawdry eloquence of the platform, abound in 
expressions of spiritual heroism and social equality | 
absolutely unknown in our common intercourse 
with each other. Our “ prince-bishops” and clergy 
are almost uniformly found in the ranks of those 
who oppose the enfranchisement of the people on 
the principles of even Christian equality. We are 
erfectly sure that, were the “Sermon on the 
Mount” now preached for the first time in St. | 
James’s-square, by a houseless and poverty-stricken 
man (whatever halo of divine love and inspired | 
wisdom might hover round him), he would be im- | 
mediately consigned bythe Bishop of London to the | 
custody of the police! Imagine the terrible signifi- | 
cance of such sentences as these to episcopal ears. | 
“ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! | 
for ye pay tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, and 
have omitted the weighter matters of the law, judg- | 
ment, mercy, and faith.” ‘‘ Woe unto you, Scribes | 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres,” &c. &c. Imagine our “ prince- | 
bishop ” hearing from the ragged orator such sen- 
tences as these: ‘‘ He that is greate t amongst you 
shall be your servant.” “ Be not ye called Rabbi, 
for one is your Master, even Christ; and ye are 
all brethren”? These things are listeried to in our 
Churches with pious reverence and devout atten- 
tion; but spoken in our streets, they would be re- | 
garded as the ravings of fanaticism, or the decla- 
mation of an incendiary. And yet the protest of 
Christ against the corruptions of his national 
( urch was not a whit more just than the modern 
incignation of Milton or Carlyle. 


In a subsequent part of his discourse, Mr. Wilson 
exposes with eloquent earnestness the detestable | 
doctrine of the eternity of punishment, showing at 
once its unscriptural foundation and its utter use- | 
fssness. A “reign of terrdr,” is assuredly, as little 
suited to the spiritual mature of man, as to his po- 
litical and social development. The “faith that 
worketh by love” is chilled by fear, and the reli- 
gious serf is as much degraded and demoralized as | 
the political vassal. We have only space for this | 





brief notice of these very remarkable discourses, 
which we strongly recommend to our readers. Mr. 
Wilson deserves the cordial thanks of all sincere 


and religious men for thus standing forward to | 
| contrast between it and what many regard as its legiti- 


protest against the corruptions of our syste.atic 
theology, and we ho 


left behind him at Norwich the affectionate regret 
of his congregation, to whom his various accom- 
plishments and pulpit eloquence had greatly 
endeared him. Had the warm recommendation of 
his bishop, who took great interest both in his 
ministerial work and secular lectures, been sufficient 
to overcome some scruples of conscience, for which 
we honour him, he would, probably, at this mo- 
ment, have been preacher at the Foundling. It is 
by recruits such as these, who are almost weekly 
coming to us from the ranks of the establishment, 
that we hope to officer the army of the ‘‘ New Re- 
formation,’—men at once distinguished by their 
talents and approved by their sincerity. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Die Romantische Schule in ihrem inneren Zusammenhange mit 
Gvethe und Schiller (The Romantic School in its relation to 
Goethe and Schiller). Von H. Hellner. Franz Thimm 

Every one who has dabbled at all in German literature 
has heard of its ‘‘ Romantic school,’ with a band of 
critics and poets in its rear; and, although after great 
beating of drums and clashing of cymbals, that valorous 
young regiment has disappeared into obscurity once 
more, and the men whose ears were startled by the sound 
made in the streets (causing them to rush to the w ndow 
to see what was going on) are now for the most part 
satisfied that much of this noise is owing to the empti- 
ness of the drun beaten, yet, as a matter of literary 
history, the romantic school will long remain fertile in 
interest. 

It arose out of the anarchical condition of German 
culture, The gulf between Poetry and Life was, as 
Herder said, too distinctly apparent. While the pro- 
vincialism of Kotzebue and the lachrymose activity of 
Iffland were equally incompetent to satisfy the nation. 
A standard of Poetry was sought; and Germany being 
the land of critics and philosophers, it was of course for 
them to discover the standard. Goetz von Berlichingen 
—and the study of Shakspeare (then becoming general), 
gave the cue. To reconcile Idealism with Realism 
nothing was wanted but a complete reintegration of 
Religion in Art, and, asa corollary, a full development 
of the Spirit of the Middle Ages—so that Romantie Art 
was, par excellence, Christian Art. Wackenroder, Novalis, 
Tieck, the Schlegels, Brentano, and Arnim are the great 
chiefs of this school; and in spire of much detestable 
affectation and hollow rhetoric—in spite of considerable 
misdirection given to youthful earnest minds—one can- 
not survey German literature without acknowledging the 
benefits conferred by this school. 

In what was available and healthy in this movement 
Goethe and Shiller had a large share; they acted upon 
it—it reacted upon them. Herr Heliner’s book under- 





takes to exhibit the relation in which these Titans stood 


to the mortals of the Romantic School. It is purely 
wsthetical, and may be accepted as a history of the 
Romantie theory in Literature. 

In Germany, as in Franee, Romanticism has pro- 
duced some good collateral resul’s while failing in its 
main object. It has directed attention to the Middle 
Ages; thrown off the yoke of pedantic prejudice and 
narrow rules; and has given European Art a cebasin 
solidarity which was before unsuspected. 

A Manual of the Geography and History of Earope, Past ang 

Present. By Francis H. Ungewitter, LL.D. Thomas Delf, 
Dr. Ungewitter is a German who has published several 
geographical works in his native country, and now pre- 
sents the public with one compréhensive in its plan and 
careful in execution. It begins witha general survey 
of Europe, its mountain ranges, inland seas, bays, 
straits, &c., its lakes, its rivérs, and its independent 
states. Then follow Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, Russia in Eur pe, Ionian 
Islands, Greece, and European Turkey. History and 
geography go hand in hand, while a very copious index 
facilitates the use of this valuable book of reference. 


| Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, for Schools and Private 


With Lessons on Diet, dntoxicating Drinks, To- 
bacco, and Disease, By William covett. [lustrated with ten 
coloured plates. Parton and Co. 

Mr. Lovett is a teacher, and has drawn up these lessons 

for his own private convenience; finding them to be 

successful he has given them publicity. They are clear, 
brief, ard untechnical—compiled from the best authori- 
ties, but arranged in a new and intelligible form. The 
plates ate very useful illustrations, It is a book every 
one concerned in tuition should possess; the importance 
of some elementary knowledge of the subject being in 

disputable. 

An Introductory Lecture on Happiness in ils relations to Work 
and Knowledge. By John Fo.ves, M.D, Smith and Elde: 

Dr. Forbes delivered this excellent lecture before the 

Chichester Literary Society and Mechanics’ Institute 

and is now published at the request of the members, for 

the benefit of a wider public. 

Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence ; the Frog's Uccture ; and 
other Stories. A verse book for my children and their piay- 
mates, 


Pretty little stories in verse, having an easily appreciated 


Instruction 


that public pronounce it amusing. 


again to meet him in the | 
front rank of the spiritual Reformers of the uine- | | ;. detecting and éaposing the bxtreince of ntionsiions 


teenth century. We have reason to believe, that he | 





Ridgway. | 


Catholicism, the Religion 
the Theory of Reason. 
Holyoake. 

In the various contests with which the public have lately 

been oceupied on the Catholic question, we have seen no 


of Fear, contrasted with Rationalism, 
wits Eight Plates. By Coon Sem 
atson 


nate opponent, Rationalism. In this little work the 
contrast is made. The strength of the Catholic lies in 


‘hich are usually evaded or overlooked by the advocates 

of what are called Liberal principles. But here we have 
a writer who distinguishes and admits the extravagan- 
ves, the caricatures to which the right of private judg- 
ment is liable, and who points out its principle of self- 
correction, and submits it as the perfectly satisfactory 
substitute of the effete rule of authotity. This book has 
eight plates, from a very remarkable Catholic work, 
illustrating the terrors of that religion, in a manner 
which no verbal description could, The tone of this 
exposition is reverent both to Catholic and Christian 
feeling, and yet independent in its maintenance of rea- 
son and humanity. 

The English Republic. Eéited by W. J. Linton, 

London: Watson. 

This is a new monthly, almost entirely from the pen of 
the Editor. It has more than the ability of earnestness, 
and bearing Mr. Linton’s name, we need not say it is 
issued with great taste. We do not agree with the 
Editor that any will ‘‘grow pale with rage or fear” at 
the announcement of Republican proposals. Put forth 
with so much sincerity, and enforced with so much 
reason, we should think all would pause to consider, 
although they might not accept without scruple, the 
views that this Magazine sets forth, What Dumont wag 
to Bentham, Mr. Linton aspires to be to Mazzini; and 
all who wish to comprehend the idea of Republicanisin 
held by the great political teacher last named, will find 
this Magazine of interest, We hope Mr. Linton’s appeal 
to Young Men will find a response from them. Despite 
some peculiarities of language and some passionate in- 
vectives, Mr. Linton’s pages contain sentiments of duty, 
aspiration, and heroism very rare in the modern Litera- 
ture of English Republicanism. 
Lectures by Ernest Jones, Canterbury versus Rome. _Dipple. 
These lectures are in course of publication in weekly 
numbers. ‘I'he patience and research which they display 
contrast very advantageously with the political orations 
which Mr. Jones is accused of delivering. The opening 
is both eloquent and able, and we shall further notice 
them when their publication is completed. 

Social Statics ; or, the Conditions Essential to Human Hap- 
piness Specified, and the First of them Developed. By Herbert 
Spencer. John Chapman, 

Historie Certainties respecting the Early History af America, 

ereloped in a Critical Exammation of the Bookof the Chronicles 
of the Land of Ecnarf. By the Reverend Aristarchus Ne@- 
light. J, W. Parker. 

The First Angel. Saunders and Otley 





A Novel in 2 vols. 





NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


StyLe.—Altogether the style of a writer is a faithful : 
representative of his mind ; therefore, if any man wish © 
to write a clear style, let him be first clear in his 
thoughts; and if any would write in 4 noble style, let 
him first possess a noble soul.—Goethe’s Conversations 
with. Eckermann. 

Love.—The things that we love in a young lady are 
something very different from the understanding. We 
love her beauty, youthfulness, playfulness, trustingness, 
her character, her faults, her caprices, and God knows 
what “‘je ne sais quoi’’ besides; but we do not love her 
understanding. We respect her understanding when it 
is brilliant, and by it the worth of agirl can be infinitely 
enhanced inour eyes. Understanding may also serve to 
fix our affegtions when we already love; but the under- 
standing imot that which is capable of firing our hearts, 
and awakening a passion.— Goethe's Conversations with 

ann. 
Phe Zoist for January is again rich in fact, in philoss- 
j, and refutation of ignorance. It appears, with 
to Miss Martineau’s remarkable experiment on 
a. cow, critics hold that the doctor who had been at- 
tending in vain upon it, had really effected the cure. 
Griticisms on mesmeric cases are very curious. If you 
call in a doctor the cure is asctibed to him, If you do 
not call in a doctor, it is said that nothing was the 
matter, The world has often desired to know who is the 
infallible doctor who is sure to cure you. We hate 
found it out. It is the last doctor who gives you up 
before you call in the mesmerizer. He it is who always 
cures you. You don’t know it—you are dying in igno- 
rance of it, Bute is the man. When the mesmerizer 
has restored you to health, the critics find out that the 
doc'or did it.— Reasoner. 

Srupy oF tHe PAst.—We are in bondage to terms 
and conceptions which, having had their root in condi- 
tions of thought no longer existing, have ceased to pos- 
srss any vitali’y, and are for us as spells which have lost 
their virtue. The endeavour to spread enlightened ideas 

s perpetually counteracted by these idola theatri, which 

e allied themselves, on the one hand with men’s better 
se timents, and on the other with institations in whose 
defenee are arrayed the passions anil the interests of 
d minant classes. Now, though the teaching of positive 
truth is the grand means of expelling error, the process 
will be very much quickened if the negative argument 
serve as its pioneer; if, by a survey of the past, it can be 
shown how each age and each race has had a faith anda 
symbolism suited to its need and its stage of develop- 
ment, and that for succeeding ages to dream of retaining 
the spirit along with the forms of the past, is as futile as 


| the embalming of the dead body in the hope that it may 
moral, It is designed for young children, and some of | one day be resumed by the living soul.— Westminster 
i | and Foreign Quarterly Rev 
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The Leader. 
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Partfalin. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GorTuEg. 








AN EPISODE IN A HISTORY. 
Part 1.—Tue Lesson. 
In March 1832, I, Francis Harwell, being then twenty 
years of age, and a student at the University of 
Glasgow, formed a magnanimous resolution to re- 
generate the world. 

Out of the three million three hundred thousand 
and thirty-three plans for accomplishing the world’s 
regeneration, I chose that of publishing a small 
periodical of which I was to be sole proprietor and 
editor, and which was to be sold to all and sundry 
for the sum of twopence a number. 

My means for carrying out this great undertaking 
were rather limited. Of the main requisite—money 
—I had little enough; and as, in order the more to 
startle men, I had communicated my scheme only to 
one or two brother students who were as poor or poorer 
than myself, I was cheerfully prepared to take all the 
tisk as I expected all the glory. But indeed I did 
not consider there was any risk in the matter. I had 
the most perfect conviction that the appearance of 
my periodical would work an immediate revolution 
in society, and that there would be such a demand for 
copies that the printer would find a difficulty in sup- 
plying them. In this, I suppose I was guilty of no 
more crime or folly than enthusiasm, a crime and a 
folly which I have often committed since and been 
punished accordingly. 

As I was about to astonish, not only Glasgow, but 
Scotland, I thought I could not select a better title 
for my periodical than that of the Magician. The 
week in which the first number appeared was the 
busiest of my life. My brain and my body were in 
a complete fever of action. Over me hovered in- 
spiringly the radiant form of the renown which was 
soon to be mine. I wrote, I corrected proofs, I was 
in and out of the printing-office twenty times a day. 
The Magician with its mysterious Latin motto was 
to come before the Glasgow public on the Saturday. 
All Friday night, from sunset to dawn, I remained 
beside the printers. When the first sheet was taken 
from the press, and I saw in living type my own 
sublime imaginings, my revelations in prose and my 
prophecies in poetry, my rapture was indescribable, 
I felt myself for the moment a conqueror and a king. 
How divine it was for me to think that two thousand 
copies of the Magician with its Latin motto were to 
be that morning in the hands of the Glasgow citizens. 

Most unfortunately the Glasgow citizens are fond 
of salt herrings to their breakfast, and are not much 
given toidealisms. My Magician therefore produced 
no magical effect on them. Of the two thousand 
printed only three hundred were sold, and very 
likely the three hundred purchasers thought that 
they had ill bestowed their twopences. 

Nothing discouraged by the fate of the first number, 
I determined to publish a second. With pertinacious 
unteachableness I ordered as many copies tobe printed 
of the second number as of the first. But Magician 
number two, sold still worse than Magician number 
one, though I strove to make it still more brilliant 
and attractive. This want of success scarcely de- 
pressed me, for I was firmly convinced that the me- 
rits of the Magician must force themselves soon on 
the public attention, even if they remained unknown 
for a week or two. I have no doubt that I should 
have continued for many months to publish a peri- 
odical which nobody bought, if the printer had not 
told me that before he did any more work for me, he 
must be paid for that which he had already done. 
This was perplexing. I thought him a sordid wretch, 
but I disdained to reason with him, I saw clearly 
enough, however, that my grand scheme must be 
abandoned and its realization postponed to some 
more fortunate time. I had now only to consider 
the means of paying the printer and coming honestly 
out of athing on which [had entered rashly. I had 
none to whom I could apply but my father, and as he 
had already complained of my frequent demands for 
money during the session, I shrank with horror from 
asking £20 more, the sum necessary to pay the 
printer’s bill. But as I knew that there was no 
other door of eseape open to me from what I regarded 
as infamy, I at length sat down and wrote a long and 
penitent letter, detailing my embarrassments and 
their causes, and promising amendment if relieved 





by my father’s kindness from my difficulty. My 
father was not a harsh man, was besides being a 
noble-hearted, rather an indulgent man, but he was 
far from being rich, and whatever money he possessed, 
he had gathered together by hard and incessant toil. 
Besides he could not help looking on me as an egre- 
gious and incorrigible fool; I had no reason, there- 
fore, to be astonished or angry, when he replied with 
becoming brevity that I must get out of the entangle- 
ment into which my indiscretions had led me, in the 
best way I could. This drove me to despair, I was 
too proud, too sensitive, had too keen a sense of 
honour to think of exposing myself to the importu- 
nities of a dunning printer, My wisest plan would 
have been to go like a prodigal to my father’s house, 
and throw myself on his mercy. But I dismissed 
such a notion after entertaining it fora moment. I 
then thought, that as I seemed very unfit for this 
world I had better make my exit intoanother. But 
I was young, clung to life, felt within me a fund of 
energies which I had not the courage to bury by one 
decisive stroke in the grave, dreaded the curse that 
rests on the suicide’s name, and recollected, as I have 
done in other temptations as terrible, that I had a 
mother, At length, after much and painful ponder- 
ing, I resolved to go to Edinburgh and there turn 
either player or soldier, I did not quite decide which. 

I have never been dilatory, so I at once proceeded 
to carry my resolution into effect. I had only a few 
shillings remaining—not enough to pay for a place 
in the coach—I, therefore, was content to travel ina 
humbler fashion. I took a steerage passage in one 
of the canal boats, which at that time conveyed, and 
perhaps do still convey, the poorer classes of tra- 
vellers between the two great cities. The passage 
was long, tedious, and dismal. The rain fell in a 
deluge, without stopping for an instant. My com- 
panions, however, seemed merry enough; they 
smoked and they joked, they drank and they sang. 
Some of them made good-natured attempts to render 
me merry, too. But this was in vain; the more 
their joy abounded, the more tragic did I feel my 
sorrow to be. After nine or ten hours’ confinement 
to the wretched den, where all kinds of smoke and 
all kinds of drunken smells half stifled me, I was 
glad enough to escape from it and its inmates. I had 
not to hesitate a moment on getting out; for I had 
made up my mind that there was something con- 
temptible in the profession of a player. It was a 
relief to me that, though I was about to do what I 
very much disliked, I had at least determined to do 
something. I asked my way tothe Cavalry barracks, 
and trudged on through the mud andrain. I meta 
beggar, who told me that he had recently lost all his 
family bythe cholera. My pocket was light enough ; 
I had nothing but a shilling—I gave him that. As 
I entered the gate of the barracks, I knew that I was 
treading a region of degradation and bestiality, foreign 
to the dreams and aspirations I had from my child- 
hood indulged. But there was a deed to be done, 
and with a manful air I did it—though, perhaps, 
the gloom of a rainy twilight made me in greater 
haste than I should otherwise have been. I found 
then, that on the 3rd of April, 1832, I had enlisted 
into a regiment of Light Dragoons, A recruit is 
always an object of kindness and attention to the 
other soldiers. He is for a time a novelty ; they are 
drawn toward him by natural companionship—they 
wish him to think well of his new trade. Besides, on 
the whole, soldiers, especially in cavalry regiments, 
are much better fellows than they are usually repre- 
sented. That evening then, was, in spite of the many 
anxieties that oppressed me, rather a pleasant one. 
There was a charm merely in the newness of the cir- 
cumstance ; there was something in knowing that I 
was now no longer lonely; and it was not to be despised 
by one so hungry, wet, and tired, that there was a 
good supper to eat and a good bed to lie down in. 
Next day took place the beginning of my regular 
transformation into a soldier, I was at that time 
somewhat of a dandy, and had on a handsome suit 
of clothes. Jack Saunders, a young, good-looking, 
frank-seeming Englishman, told me that he could 
sell them and my hat to advantage. I took a pro- 
digious liking to Jack for his obliging offer. As 
soon, therefore, as I had been provided with my 
military outfit, I handed over my civilian clothes and 
hat to Jack to dispose of as he thought proper. Some 
hours after, Jack informed me that he had sold them 
for ten shillings, which however, he always forgot to 
pay me. After a week or two, Jack grew exceedingly 


have revived, if he had discovered that Thad again 
become fat enough to be worth the plucking. When 
lounging about the barracks the day after my enlist. 
ment, a puppy of an officer, two or three years 
younger than myself, drawlingly asked me if I had 
been a weaver before becoming a soldier? This 
question I was silly enough to be angry at, and bore 
the creature a grudge ever after. The same day, a 
young woman, the wife of one of the soldiers, seeing 
me at a loss for something to do, asked me to fetch a 
bucket of water. This was rather a descent from the 
dignity of the Magician; but I cheerfully enough 
complied, always glad to be obliging. I was sworn in 
before an Edinburgh magistrate, who bored me with 
some twaddle about serving faithfully my king and 
country. I had seen George the Fourth in Edin- 
burgh ten years before, and had conceived somewhat 
of a disgust at kings. The first fortnight of my 
military life had a kind of charm about it which I 
could not resist, notwithstanding painful recollections 
and still more painful forebodings. I was delighted 
to renew my acquaintance with glorious old Edin- 
burgh, though I could not help remembering that it 
was as a happy, innocent boy, and holding my kind 
father’s hand, that I had formerly trod its streets, I 
was no less delighted to acquire a knowledge of man- 
ners so new and strange as those with which I was 
nightly and daily brought into contact. Besides, ag 
the regiment was under orders to march, I had till 
we left Edinburgh, no heavier duty than making my 
own bed and cleaning my own boots, in both of 
which operations I never arrived at any very remark- 
able dexterity. About the middle of April the regi- 
ment set out on its march. I and the other recruits 
were appointed to guard the baggage, armed with no 
other weapons than unloaded carbines, and provided 
with no other horses than our legs, Just as we were 
quitting Edinburgh, a gentleman, whom I had for- 
merly known at Glasgow, passed me, but did not 
seem to recognize me. Our journey was a merry 
one; nobody attacked the baggage, or put to the 
proof our unloaded carbines. Two troops, one of 
them, that to which I belonged, were ordered to 
Hamilton, the rest of the regiment going to Glasgow, 
When we arrived at Hamilton my duties began in 
right earnest. I had to rise at half-past five, and 
help in my turn to clean out the stable. I had to 
devote two hours every day, one in the morning, the 
other in the evening, to my horse, scrubbing him, 
feeding him, and keeping his stall in order. I had 
to preserve his accoutrements and my own arms and 
clothes in spotless and perpetual brightness. I had 
to go to drill twice a-day, and to the riding-school 
once or twice. There were sundry other occupations, 
some of which came regularly and some occasionally, 
Altogether, from the time I rose til! the time I went 
to bed, I had scarcely a moment that I could call my 
own, I should have rejoiced in all this hard work if 
I had been able to stand it. But I had been very 
tenderly brought up, and both from constitution, and 
from never having had any severer labour than 
handling an oar nowand then, I was as ill-fitted as a 
man could be for any new employment. I began to 
grow weak from the combined effects of cough, 
of rheumatism, and of over-fatigue. Yet I was not 
disposed to yield childishly. One day, however, in 
the riding-school, I got such a severe fall from my 
horse that I was obliged to be carried to the hos- 
pital. I continued in the hospital a week or two, 
My abode there did not prove so miserable as I had 
expected. We had some capital story-tellers, espe- 
cially an Irishman, who was the greatest liar and the 
most amusing person I have ever met, The old 
soldier also, who had the care of the hospital, some- 
times lent us books and newspapers. We likewise 
held conversations occasionally with some of the 
Hamilton folks, who lived in houses which over- 
looked the hospital grounds; and tender-hearted 
women among them threw books to us now and then 
over the barrack walls. Still there was enough, in 
addition to our own bodily sufferings, to make us 
loomy, in seeing wounds dressed, and in lying a few 
eet, sometimes only a few inches, from the dying 
and the dead. During the first night that I spent in 
the hospital a man died in the same ward in which I 
was, These and other annoyances I might have 
thought little about, if I had been well and moving 
actively about, but in my present state I recalied the 
magnificent phantasies in which I had revelled from 
my boyhood, and my present life seemed a mockery 
and an infamy in tragic contrast with them all. As 
soon, therefore, as I recovered, I asked and obtained 
leave of absence for two days, my purpose being to 





go to my father’s house and persuade my parents to 
| purchase my discharge. I ought to say that all this 
| time, I had never written to them, as I dreaded to 


cool to me, though doubtless his friendship would | tell them the truth. 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 

That is the suggestive title of the new piece at the 
Olympic, and although the piece does not very hap- 

ily illustrate the moral of its name, it runs gaily 
through the two acts, applauded by the laughter and 
the tears of an audience more enthusiastic than re- 
fined. It is, indeed, very near being a perfectly 
charming piece. I have little doubt its French ori- 
ginal (Le Journal d'une Fille, or some such title) has 
just the grace and verisimilitude we miss in this ver- 
sion; for one great distinction between French vaude- 
yillistes and most of their English adapters is, that 
the one know what society is, and endeavour to depict 
it; whereas the other, apparently ignorant of all the 
usages of society, depict not what is daily enacted in 
our drawing-rooms and streets, but what the stage 
has traditionally handed down to us as the customs 
of certain classes: living in greenrooms and green- 
room society these men get imbued with a factitious 


are always scene-painting; they rouge the cheek of 
truth—and that with no delicate hand—yet believe 
they have given it the ruddy glow of health. 

The present piece is, as I said, very near being 
charming. It is well worth going to see; better 
worth seeing than many a piece of the kind; 
and if I make some reservation in my praise, it 
is because I really felt a regret that so pretty 
a piece should be hurt bysuch stagey treatment. 
The acting was excellent. Leigh Murray, in the 
rough, manly Stephen, was truthful, genial, and 
pathetic. Mrs. Sterling threw some charming natu- 
ral touches into her part, though once or twice 
forgetting herself, and mounting on the stilts of the 
tragedy Queen. Compton was immensely ludicrous 
in a preposterous character—and the very force of 
his acting only made the monstrosity of the part 
more apparent. Turren had little to do; and that 
little not offering any scope for acting. His dress, by 
the way, was out of all keeping with the scene! 

But Lhave not told you the story of the piece. 
Old Jasper Plum, a rich cotton spinner, has two 
sons, the eldest of whom, Stephen, takes a pride in 
the mill, and is nothing more than a rough, honest 
overseer to his own workmen, with whom he is on 
the best of terms. His brother Frederick has a more 


marries Lady Valeria Westendleigh. Fred is the 
father’s pride; Stephen is reproached for not having 
the same aristocratic aspirations. But Stephen will 
stick to cotton while cotton sticks to him, and 
actually intimates his resolution of marrying Martha 
Gibbs, a factory girl! To get his father’s consent is 
noteasy, but at lust it is obtained on condition that 
Martha be for three months exposed to the tempta- 
tions of fashionable life, and if she pass safely through 
the ordeal, Stephen is to call her wife. It appears 
that Lady Valeria and Martha were old playmates— 
Lady Valeria’s mother having saved the life of Mar- 
tha’s mother. It also appears that Lady Valeria is 
not ardently attached to the man she is about to 
marry—her heart has been given elsewhere, but she 
marries Frederick because he is a good match. The 
“elsewhere ’’ becomes visible in the presence of Sir 
Arthur Lassels, a friend of Frederick ; Martha per- 
ceives it, and resolves to watch over her friend. 

This first act is excellent, not very elegantly 
written, but full of nice feeling and good situation. 
The extravagance of Compton’s part is a blot upon 
it, descending below farce into ignoble buffoonery, 
but played by him so as to draw shouts from the 
multitude. The second act is improbable in struc- 
ture, and intensely stagey in details ; even where the 
substance is tolerable the manner is invariably at 
fault. Martha Gibbs has passed through the ordeal 
successfully ; only one week more remains; but she 

as seen Sir Arthur Lassels resolutely pursuing 
Lady Valeria with his attentions, and has drawn 
upon herself the suspicion of being in love with him, 
by the obstinacy with which she follows him about 
whenever he is with Lady Valeria. Sir Arthur being 
& coxcomb (such a coxcomb! ye gods! such ase- 
ducer!) thinks she is jealous of Lady Valeria, and 
telling her that the Lady has promised him a rendez- 
Vous, consents to renounce that if she, Martha, will 
grant him one. To save her friend she consents— 
Places Valeria in a hiding place, and receives Sir 
Arthur. Valeria thus learns his villany, and forth- 
with resolves to bestow all her affection upon her 
husband—which is proper, virtuous, and conjugal of 
- a But Martha thus risks her own happiness, for 
ee is made known, and she is ordered to 
Aft e house, unw uthy to be Stephen's wife. 
looks Bee handk: rchiefs are moist: ned here, all 
truth; nn t again by V aleria s confession of the 
pecan nd so the “ glitt: ring”’ virtue of the aristo- 

¢.) '8 exposed in contrast with the sterling “ gold’ 


It was immensely successful, if the purport of the 
drama be not to hold the mirror up to life, and reflect 
every form and pressure of the age, but rather to 
hold the mirror up to the stage, and reflect the very 
form and pressure given to it there, then I see no 
reason why every one should not pronounce All that 
Glitters is not Gold a chef d’euvre. 





THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


I have just come from Old Drury, where they have 
given a very pleasant vivacious comedy in five acts, 
dalled Old Love and the New, and am now to jot down 
my impressions, reserving to myself the power of 
modifying them next week, if reflection and asecond 
visit show cause. In substance it is slight enough, 
and by no means new. Sir Algernon Courtoun, a 
battered old beau, is paying desperate court to Ca- 
milla Haythorn, a lively young flirt, who is making 
herself as fascinating to him as possible, for the very 
cogent reason that she is in love with his nephew and 
heir, Captain Sidney Courtoun. The misfortune is 
she makes herself too fascinating. But you can’t 
wonder at that: Mrs. Nisbett is the Camilla! Sir 
Algernon, blinded by his desires, lured by her co- 


| quetry, makes her an offer of his hand and acres, She 
colouring which affects everything they touch, They | 


rejects him—exasperates him—and now trembles for 
her own fate. To keep the truth from Sir Algernon 
that he has a rival in his nephew, Major Stock 
opportunely arrives, and is made a catspaw of. 
The embroglio is prolonged by a series of contri- 
vances which are not always very clearly set forth ; 
but, as some amusing scenes are the result, the audi- 
ence laugh and are not critical. Finally, it turns out 
that Sir Algernon, in the flush of youth, loved a girl 
whom his parents would not suffer him to marry—that 
he has suffered great misery from it—and the recol- 
lection of his o/d love makes him lenient in his judg- 
ment of the new, and, forgiving Camilla, he consents 
to her marriage with his nephew. While, for him- 
self, he falls back upon his old love, who turns up in 
the person of Miss ‘Irimmer, an old maid, the pivot 
of the comedy, and its happiest character. 


Now, I must say that, with the best will in the 
world, I cannot see the substance of a five-act 
comedy in that; and only some admirable invention 
in the details, or strength and variety in the charac- 
ters, could mask its weakness, Unhappily, inven- 
tion is not the author's forte; nor has he more than 
a sketchy power in characterization, The construc- 
tion of the piece is deficient in clearness, and the 
characters want ‘ keeping.” Thus Miss Trimmer 
starts as a real bit of character: an old maid always 
doing good and speaking unpleasant truths, giving 
her advice most liberally, but giving her money with 
equal generosity. We expected great things of her; 
but instead of allowing the characters to shape the 
comedy, the author suffers the incidents to shape the 
characters, and the originality of Miss Trimmer’s 
part disappears into commonplace sentiment. Pre- 
cisely the same occurs with Sir Algernon. We have 
him at the outset an old dandy—a lady-killer—and 
we have him at last a sorrowful old gentleman who 
has been thirty years seeking his only love—and 
whom, by the way, he does not recognize when he 
meets her, no, not after several interviews : which in 
a love of thirty years seems a little incredible? In- 
deed, this love part between the two old people is the 
marshy-ground of the piece—all is swamped there. 


The acting was capital. Anderson, as Captain 
Sidney, ~ with great spirit and naturalness ; 
his bit of lover’s quarrel with Mrs, Nisbett was 
charming on both sides. Mrs. Nisbett was gay and 
laughing in a part written for her. (My dear Mrs. 
Nisbett droop your head a little, push aside those 
curls, while 1 whisper just one word in your ear; 
only one! Nay, turn aside those eyes, or I shan’t 
have the courage! There, that will do; now mark: 
young ladies do not array themselves in low dresses 
and short sleeves, with pink bows in their hair in the 
middle of the day—above all things, they shun 
rambling about a park in that cool costume!) Mrs. 
Ternan played Miss Trimmer with ladylike quietness 
and great naturalness—it could not have been better. 
Mr. Barrett, as old Haythorn, was bluff and hearty, 
though conventional; and Emery, Artaud, and Mrs. 
Walter Lacy did the most for their small parts. 
Mr. Cooper was sadly misplaced in a part suited for 
Farren! The piece is mounted with just elegance 
and taste, and the success was complete. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL 

The third monthly concert of ancient and modern 
music, under the direction of Mr. Hullah, took place 
on Wednesday evening. The ancient music con- 
sisted of No. 4 of Handel's Hautboy Concertos and 
the “ Frost Scene” from Purcell’s King Arthur. 
Simply as studies and exponents of the instrumental 
music of the time, Mr. Hullah does well in bringing 
forward these dry and laboured specimens, which 
may even have charms for some antique minds ; but, 
beyond being curiosities in their way, we know of 
little to recommend them, amid those rich sympho- 
nies which evidence the advanced state of the art. 





of the factory girl. 





The hautboy parts were, however, beautifully treated 


by Messrs. Nicholson and Horton. Purcell’s * Frost 
Scene’’ is also an exponent of by- times, but 
the dramatic inspiration appearing ‘Soovghoat Pur- 
cell’s writings makes them ever welcome, Mr, 
Henry Phillips delivered the bass solos - 
cently. The efforts of Miss Kearns, who is asin 
vocalist, were slightly marred by a carelessness 
intonation. Our English female singers are sadly 
apt either to neglect precise intonation or to be 
wholly of declamatory force. Of the two, 
we would prefer the former, upon the principle that 
‘a live dog is better than a dead lion;” but there 
is no reason why declamatory force and precision of 
tone should not be found united. 

The modern music of the evening was Mendels- 
sohn’s First Walpurgis Night and four compositions 
by Charles Gounod, of Paris, The Walpurgis ~- 
terminated the concert, and was, therefore, badly 
placed in the programme. It was admirably given : 
the solos being entrusted to Miss Kent, Mr. Lockey, 
and Mr. Phillips. 

The whole effort and interest of the evening 
had, however, been concentrated on the four 
compositions of Charles Gounod. We had heard 
much of his celebrity as a composer. We are 
much pleased to be introduced to the wokrs of 
young writers of our day, a thing far too infrequent 
for the interests of both art and artists. But with 
every disposition in favour of Mr, Gounod, we are 
bound to say that what we have yet heard will not 
ensure him a status above the level of mediocrity. 
He is essentially of the French school, but has 
seemingly endeavoured to redeem himself from its 
triviality of phrase by laboured passages which mean 
nothing and lead to nothing. e have, therefore, 
a continual promise of melody which as continually 
leads to disappointment: a great quantity of noise, 
but no breadth of harmony : an immense attempt, but 
no inspiration. The first chorus, “ Libera me, Do- 
mine,”’ was from a Requiem. It is a series of pro- 
gressive chords ; voices and instruments pi ing 
with a dull uniformity. An attempt is made to break 
from this by imitative instrumentation on the words 
“Quando cceli movendi sunt et terra,” but it almost 
immediately relapses into the uniform progression. 
There is, however, a religious tone pervading this 
isolated extract from the Reguiem, which led us to 
desire some further acquaintance with the work. 
A motet, “Thou wilt content them, O Lord,” 
for two choirs, without accompaniment, followed. 
There is a nice phrase on the opening words, but the 
melody is almost instantly resigned, and the remainder 
of the motet is cramped and dry. A “ Sanctus,” 
‘*Hosanna,”’ and ** Benedictus,” followed, the first 
meeting withanencore. The “Sanctus” is given to the 
tenor solo, and each phrase is repeated by the chorus, 
On the words “ gloria tua’’ there is a crescendo lead- 
ing to a most theatrical crash on the “ Hosanna in 
excelsis.’ Here it is not only “ great organ full to 
trumpet,” but “ orchestra full to cymbals,” every 
instrument being employed but the gong and the 
triangle. We never remember to have heard so 
much noise in aconcert-room. The idea—for there 
is, nevertheless, a manifest conception about this— 
has been to make it a very dramatic scena. 
opening of the “ Sanctus’’ is accompanied by a 
military style of instrumentation and the measured 
beat of the distant drum. This draws nearer and 
nearer, until we have the tremendous crash of the 
** Hosanna,” when the army of Heaven may be con- 
sidered to be passing by, The ‘ Benedictus” is given 
to the soprano, accompanied on the organ only, and 
py rene by the chorus, who again take up the 
** Hosanna” in fugue. 

We have here much of the disjointed phraseology 
of Le Prophéte; but even amid the glitter of the 
Roman Catholic ceremonial, this * Sanctus ’’ would 
appear as if it came fresh from the opera—no great 
recommendation in ecclesiastical music. The speci- 
mens concluded with a dramatic scene from a com- 
position called “‘ Peter the Hermit,” consisting of a 
bass solo, semi-chorus, and chorus. The choruses 
were not marked by any vein of originality ; but the 
bass solos, well rendered by Mr. Phillips, gave the 
first taste of M. Gounod’s melodic genius. In these 
we had energy and a melody which, declaimed 
Henry Phillips, rejoiced the ear, but it was calcul 
also to confirm our impression that M. Gounod fol- 
lows in that school which sacrifices the genius and 
germ of music—melody—and seeks to produce effect 
upon the mind by cramped and learned writing. No 
composition can exist without melody. It is the true 
fountain of inspiration, and the composer who would 
that his works should live must drink of it freely. 
M. Gounod, we understand, is young. We 
advise him to leave France again, sojourn in Italy, 
and return through Germany. After a careful study 
of the music of those countries, if he have any genius 
at all, he may yet write that which will gain him a 
great name. 

The executancy of the works throughout the even- 
ing was excellent, ‘The whole chorus yield a willing 
obedience to Mr. Hullah’s baton, and we thus have a 
precision which enables him to give more real 
effect with his little corps than is produced by the 
leviathan bodies of Exeter-hall. 














Che Reaver. 
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Curopean Demagracy, 


AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS. 


This page is accorded to an authentuc Exposition of the 
Guna and Acts of the of Europe : as such 
we do not impose restraint on the utterance of 
opinion, and, therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
the uthenticity of the statement. 








HISTORY OF THE POLISH DEMOCRACY. 


[The following brief gynthetical view of the ele- 
ments, history, and organization of the Polish Demo- 
cratical party is by a foreign pen. But we adopt its 
conclusions without reserve; and gladly give it place 
amongst our delineations of Democracy in Europe. 
This exposition will be completed next week.] 


The Polish E nigration presents a singular and ad- 
mirable spectacle. Those who compose it are not people 
hiding themselves before persecution or the sword of an 
implacable conqueror,—they are not individuals dissap- 
pointed in their ambitious designs or hopes, seeking 
abroad for better social conditions,—but they are men 
forming a portion of a nation which not long ago was in 
fnsurrection: they are members of the late national 
Government or of the Diet—public functionaries, mili- 
tary men of all ranks, from that of general to that of 
private soldier, who have no other thought than that of 
unceasingly striving to assist their unhappy country 
whilst sojourning in foreign lands. It was that thought 
which gave birth to the Polish Emigration, becoming at 
once a deliberative body, based upon peculiar forms 
adapted to the national wants, so that the Polish Emi- 
gra‘ion, constitutes, as it were, a nation amongst other 
nations ; and the emigrants, although they have devoted 
themselves to different pursuits and trades to maintain 
themselves and their families, yet hold themselves ever 
ready to relinquish them at the first call upon them in 
the name of Poland. 

hat our readers may become acquiinted with the 
Democratic party in Poland, it is necessary for them not 
to lose sight of the Enigration, in which that party is 
represented by the Polish Democratic Society, and of 
the Centralization, or Executive Committee, which con- 
ducts the op-rations of the society. 

Yet it would be erroneous to date the existence of the 
Polish Democratic party oily from 183), or from the 
commencement of the Polish Emigration: it would be 
equally erroneous to imagine that ideas originating in 
Western Europe, and springing from the French Repub- 
licans, had given birth to Democracy in Poland. 
Poland's history, and the archives of the Polish Demo- 
eratic Society, furnish the most convincing proofs to the 
contrary ; and, in fact, if we study the history of Poland 
—if we examine her laws and institutions, we at once 
perceive that the development of her internal and social 
life has been completely diffzrent from that of Eagland, 
France, or Germany. Tuere were in the old Polish 
Republic only two classes—the nobility and the pea- 
santry ; as to the bourgeois, or middle class, their num- 
ber was very insignificant; and, in spite of the not 
trifling privileges granted to the inhabitants of larger 
towns, trade, as well as commerce, remained almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of immigrating Germans or Jews. 
Sach a state of things, on the one hand, necessarily 
endowed the nobility with wealth and supremacy, whilst 
onthe other nothing but misery and oppression befel 
the people. From unbounded wealth and supremacy to 
excess and corruption there is but one step; and the 
Polish nobility soon passed that narrow boundary. This 
occurred in the eighteenth century, precisely at the 
moment when affairs in Europe began to assume an en- 
tirely new aspect,— when populous towns had arisen 
pheenix-like from the ruins of feudal castles,—when the 
middle classes had grown up to intellectual and financial 
power, and the creation of standing armies had put the 
means of making conquests into the hands of ambitious 
monarchs, 

The sole salvation of Poland in such a state of things, 
and under the watchful eye of grasping neighbours, lay 
in the rising en masse of her nobility; but luxury and li- 
centiousness had rendered them impotent; they had lost 
all their chivalrous spirit, and were unable to make any 
efficient resistance: hence Poland’s three partitions io 
1775, 1792, and 1795. 

Thus luxury, extravagance, and the entire absence of 
chivalrous disposition in the nobles, as a body, on the one 
hand, and the oppression and misery of the people at 
large on the other, mostly contributed to the downfall of 
Poland. Where were to be sought the elements of a new 
rising and anew life? Not inthe middle class, which had 
no real existence. Not in the nobility, which the years 
1772, 1792, and 1794 amply proved to be totally unequal 
to such emergencies; but in the people at large—the 
whole nation! Hence to all thinking men, to all who 
wished to reconquer the independence of their country, 
there appeared but one efficient means, viz., that of 
raising the people to the conscious dignity of citizens, by 
the sincere adoption of the most advanced principles of 
social and political emancipation. It was from the 
moment when such a convic began to spread, that 
the Democratic party took its rise. 


We shall not here enumerate all that has been written 
on this subject, or discussed in the Polish Diets, 
though honourable mention might be made of the 
writings of Staszic, and of Kollontay, called the Polish 
Robespierre; for, after all the efforts of that period, the 
first ten years of the nineteenth century were merely in- 
dividual, not concentrated into a general system or pine, 
uncaleulated to ensure success. The generality of the 
nobles could not yet support radical reforms; the le- 
velling of all classes was not yet the gospel of the pri- 
vileged themselves ; hence Kosciuszko, scarcely able to 
lighten the slavery of soccage-seryice, could not hope to 
emancipate labour; and even in 1830 and 1831 partial 
emancipation only was here and there granted. 

It was only when, after the revolution of 1830, several 
thousands of Polish revolutionists were scattered beyond 
the boundaries of their country, when past blunders and 
errors presented themselves in all their nakedness, when 
people began to reflect and ponder upon the means of 
freeing the country from its thraldom, that, to the ques- 
tion “ why up to the present time all the past insurrections 
had been fruitless?’ the following answer suggested 
itself to the warmest hearts and to the most clearsighted 
intellects of the country :—‘* Because, up to this moment, 
Po‘and has never attempted against her enemies a real 
national war, in which the whole nation has taken an 
active part,—because, as yet, nothing has been done that 
would shuw to those enemies that the cause of the insur- 
rec‘ion is the nation’s cause.”” Now, the idea which this 
answer contains, advocated by some members of the 
Diet, and several able writers*, became, ere long, the 
property of all, and resulted in the formation (March 17, 
1832) of the Polish Democratic Society. 

This Democratic Society, having for its object the free- 
ing of Poland from a foreign yoke, and the emancipating 
of the peasantry, and investing them with landed pro- 
perty, laid the foundation both for a political and for a 
social revolution; a revolution adapted to the condition 
of the country, in which the earth is the sole workshop, 
and agricultural products the only elements of the 
national wealth. 

The peasantry of Poland were, under the old regime, 
serfs, adscripti glebe ; they rendered a certain amount of 
compulsory labour (soccage-service) to the lords to whom 
they belonged, in return for which they had the right of 
cultivating portions of his demesne for their own pur- 
poses. The scheme of their emancipation, of which we 
have been speaking, consists in granting the full and un- 
conditional proprietary of the land which they cultivated, 
without any indemnity to former landowners, and in free- 
ing them from this enforced labour. The great majority 
—we may, in fact, say the generality of the Polish land- 
owners—acquiesce in this temporary sacrifice on the part 
of their class. 

The Polish Democratic Society, after some few years 
spent in encreasing its number, and in internally or- 
ganizing itself, issued, on the 4th of December, 1536, its 
manifesto, containing the political and social principles 
of the society; a document which was signed by 1135 





exiles, amongst whom were many military men of high 
rauk, and several members of the Diet of 1831. 
The bases of this manifesto are: —‘‘ Through the So- 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,—Sovereignty of the Peo- 
pl-.—Emancipation of the peasantry, and investing them 
vith landed property, without any indemnification to the 
present proprietors. —Liberty of thought, word, writing, 
and pri unz.—Liberty of conscience.—Abolition of poli- 
tical and class prerogatives. — Equality of rights and 
duties, of benefits and vurdens.—Public education, acces- 
sible to all.” 

The democratic party was from this time really consti- 
tuted, and since then the Democratic Society, having 
placed at its head the centralization, consisting of five 
persons, began to carry on an oral and written propa- 
ganda of their principles, both in their country and 
amongst their fellow-emigrants; oral, through the me- 
dium of agents—written, through that of pamphlets, 


character, which, altogether, formed a library of about 
sixty volumes. Of the periodicals, we shall mention the 


satirical publication. ‘There appeared besides, for a 
length of time, two reviews, the one political, under the 


deserving to be cited, there are Instructions for Insur- 
gents, containing Tactics, Strategy, and Field-fortitica- 
tion, as well as a critical analysis, in a military point of 
view, of the Polish campaign of 1831. All these produc- 
tions were written and published for the association, 

The diffusion of democratic principles was not only 
opposed by the Polish aristocracy, with Prince Czarto- 
ryski at its head, but also by Liberals, who, though 
admitting the republican form and the democratic prin- 
ciples, thought it unwise to apply those principles at 
once, in all their development, as proclaimed by the 
Democratic Society. 

In the contest which unavoidably ensued from this 
opposition, the society enjoyed an evident advantage 
over all other parties in being an organized body, ani- 
mated by one thought, and guided by one will; and the 
result was that the antagonists of the society gradually 





of Prince Czartoryski became less frequent. That chief 
of the antagonistic party, thwarted on every point, 
pressed by the consequence of his own policy, and aspir-. 
| Ing to be consistent and logical, proclaimed himself, at 
| length, pretender to the future Polish throne; and this 
| brought ridicule on what yet remained of his influence, 
| and virtually abandoned the field to the democratic 
| party. 








* We may quote, amongst others, of two newspapers, pub- 
lished in 1851, which were then the organs of the revolutionary 
party, viz., the Polish Gazette and the New Poland. 


ciety for Poland, through Poland for Humanity.” — | 


books, periodicalg of historical, political, or military | 
Polish Democrat, a political journal, and /’szonka, a | 


title of Memoir ( Pamietnik); the other historical, enti- | 
tled, Review of Polish History. As military productions | 


lost their influence both at home and in exile, and that | 
the transmission of funds to be disposed of at the discretion | 


Sasuctative Progress. 


ROBERT OWEN = THE EXHIBITION 
1851. 


To THe SociAL Rerormers or Great Barra. 

FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,— Great reforms are the 
results of great efforts. The year 1517 will ever be re. 
markable in the annals of Europe as the most important 
epoch in the revolution of mind, when a poor monk 
electrified the western world by proclaiming the ascend. 
ancy of reason, and settling for ever the right of every 
man to private judgment in matters of faith. 

The year 1649 saw, for the first time in our own coun. 
try, the triumph of popular will. An obscure farmer 
succeeded, by the aid of public opinion, in exploding that 
monster fallacy of politics, the “right divine” of kings, 

The year 1776 is immortalized by one of the noblest 
victories in the records of nations, when the New World 
declared its independence of the Old, despising the trap. 
pings of regal pomp, and founding National Law upon 

ational Will. 

The year 173 is distinguished for the birth of those 
European Revolutions which threaten the disruption of 
the old system of. things, and demonstrate that ‘ peace 
and order” will be a stranger in society until the prin- 
ciples of equity and fraternity, in their most en. 
larged and enlightened interpretation, are established 
amongst us. 

The year 1851, we are assured, will be memorable in 
the progress and development of civilization. For the 
first time in the history of the world there is to bea 
meeting of the peoples of the leading nations of the 
globe, not with the view of butchering each other, and 
making the earth around them groan in agony and death, 
but for fraternal communion, each contributing their 
measure of ingenuity and skill to one common empo- 
rium, in which will be exhibited all that modern intellect 
can produce, 

Such a brilliant opportunity should not be lost by the 
Social Reformers of this country to make further known 
to the world, through their brethren visiting the Inter- 
national Exhibition, the means of universal happiness 
and brotherhood. There is a tide in the affairs of na- 
tions as of men which, taken atits flood, leads to fortune, 
A people, as an individual, by seizing the proper mo- 
ment may achieve more by one great effort than years of 
agitation and suffering. And what moment more oppor- 
tune for promulgating these views so well calculated to 
make the world happy than the time when the world is 
there to listen to you? The friends of Social Progress, 
of all shades of opinion, will have serious cause of regret 
if they permit an event so propitious to pass by without 
an effort equal to the occasion to place their opinions in 
the hands of these numerous foreigners who may be in- 
strumental in sowing the seeds of truth in quarters they 
might not otherwise reach for a generation to come. 

It is anticipated by the projectors of this Exhibition, 
and their expectations are reasonable, that it will give a 
mighty impetus to the progress of physical science —pro- 
bably advance it a century. Why not also make it sub- 
servient to the advancement of those sciences more 
immediately involving the welfare of the people? If our 
means of encreasing wealth are to be augmented by it, 
why not also the mode of distributing it facilitated ? This 
is, in fact, the desideratum of modern civilization, To 
encrease wealth, without distributing it, is only a partial 
good. It rests with the devotees of social science, there- 
fore, to see that this memorable demonstration fuifils the 
highest possible mission. 

As many will come from countries where freedom of 
speech and press are almost unknown, such an oppor- 
tunity of getting political and social information may be 
to them of double value, and the sense of this ought to 
be to us a double stimulus. 

It is proposed that tracts and lectures on political and 
| social subjects be translated into the leading languages 
and distributed at the Exhibition, as well as at the resi- 
dences of various foreigners. It is intended, also, to 
invite the venerable founder of English Socialism, Robert 
Owen, to deliver a series of lectures during the season. 
| It would be a worthy triumph in the career of such @ 
man. Whio ought to be heard with more affection and 
respect at the meeting of ‘all nations” than he who 
has been the devoted and consistent advocate of the 
welfare of all nations for these last sixty years? 
| The world owes him a debt of gratitude, and no time can 
| be more fitting for its acknowledgment. Public meetings 
will also be held in various parts of London, to which in- 
vitations will be sent to the leading visitors of the Exhi- 
| bition, and every effort used to take advantage of the 
reat occasion. But in entering upon a war, though 4 
loodless one, the sinews of war must be forthcoming, or 
the attempt at once abandoued. Let our friends, there- 
| fore, north and south, unite with a generosity and en- 
thusiasm commensurate with their cause, and the oppor- 
tunity and the year 51 may prove the brightest era in 
the destiny of nations. We would suggest that com- 
mittees be forthwith formed in Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other populous 
towns to receive subscriptions and act with the central 
| committee in London, No time should be lost, a week 
now being worth a month at any other period. Let every 
true friend of progress feel himself delegated to do @ 
great work, and a great work will be done. We live in 
| an age of popular triumphs. Let us add one move to the 
| list, and that the greatest, the noblest. 

R. Coorser, G. J. Hotyoake, J. Riasy, 
H. A. Ivory, Hon. Sec. 
Communications to be sent in the meantime to the 
| Secretary, 52, College-place, Camden-town, London. 





| 








Leeps RepemPtion Society’s ANNUAL SOIREE.— 
The annual soirée of this society took place at the 
Music-hall, Leeds, on the evening of Monday, the 13th 
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; instant. A large number of persons partook of tea, determined again to try the noble experiment, and brave | Cents., 904; Portuguese Five per Cents., 85; ditto Five 
and at half-past seven the chair was taken by the | thejeers of enemies who say such schemes hav2 always | per Cents. Converted, 36}; Russian Four-and-a-Half per 
Reverend E.R. Larken, by whom the meeting was ad- failed. But mo one has tried your experiment. Your | Cents., 96) to 4. 
dressed, as well as by Mr. George Dawson, M A., Mr. | Society is under different circumstances tothe past, aud MakK-LANE, Frrpay, Jan. 17. 
Gloves, of Bury, Mr. Joseph Barker, Mr. David Green, Ee Me We have no variation to repor! in the state of trade 
Mr. Denton, &c The report, which was read by Mr. inthin' ~ Z Bee eee my last commu- | during the present week; the supphes of grain are mo 
Hobson, secretary to the society, was very favourable eat we . — er our institution has been going on derate, and the amount of business doing is limited at 
as to its position and prospects, and was well received. ant e Li ra 5 a succession of lecturers from Lon- the prices previously current. The English Wheat, 
On the platform, besides the speakers already enumerated, Wal me. Sey eH, Mr. George Hooper, and Mr. | owing to ‘the continued mil/iness and dampness of the 
he were the Reverend Messrs. Wicksteed and Conder, Mr. alter Cooper, have each in turn lectured to large | weather, is most of it very much out of condition, an | 
z Edgar, &c. A full band, vocal as well as instrumental, and attentive audiences, the hall in the evenings being | for such it is difficult to find buyers on any terms, At 
nt — im attendance, and performed several pieces with crowded to overfl,wing. The subjects of Mr. Cooper's | the beginning of the week a good many cargoes of 
vk beautiful effect. The late hour at which our report lectures were * Alton Locke” and the ‘Socialism of | Polish Odessa Wheat changed hands at the very low 
d- arrives, prevents us giving more than the follow- Literature.’ We have now entered upon the second price of 32s. 6d , including freight and insurance. Since 
ry ing of Mr. Dawson’s speech :—Mr. George Dawson quarter. The number of our members enereases and our | then, however, the importers have been less willing to 
commenced by saying that it had been his wish for some regular audiences get more numerous. We have also accept so low a price, and to.day some cargoes have been 
red time past that he might have an opportunity of | been negotiating with some of the surrounding towns | disposed of at 34s. and 34s. 6d. (This wheat being of in- 
er ublicly encouraging this society, as he had been | for the purpose of sending them lecturers, and are in| ferior quality, and the quantity greatly exceeding the 
at fnuch interested in it on account of its objects and per- | hopes to have this division of Lancasl ire organized by | consumptive demand, the value of it is reduced con- 
? sistency. It had been said that the society had no the first Sunday in Mareh, at which time the next con- | siderably below its usual proportion to other descriptions.) 
Pst thing to do with politics, but he thought they had, as ference meets.—JOHN McKenzie, Secretary. At the Country Markets held during the weck, the trade 
‘ld they appeared to have something like conservatism in GALASHIELs StorE.—The annual soirée and ball of | has been quiet and without alteration. The first qualities 
> their object. When he was a lad, he was often told that this flourishing association was held on the evening of | of Malting Barley bring rather better prices ; other kinds 
on Reformers, Radicals, Levellers, and grumblers, were New Year’s Day. The large hall in which they met was | continue to meet a slow sale. The Oat trade continues 
4 only those that had nothing to lose; and thatif he had crammed almost to suffocation, After tea, speeches, without any animation. 
ee only a piece of land, he would, like other folks, soon music, and dancing, the meeting separated, highly Arrivals from Jan. 13 to Jan. 17 :— 
J aah down into. « quict Tory, satisfied mith she pecooet pleased with the entertainment of the evening. ae = Irish. Posen. 
te of society. y y § : — = oe oe -— y 
a: ~~ seamen of society, they would certainly find the Barley .. .. 2840 —— 1480 
n- old Reoservative doctrine, that if any of them were Oats... oc e«- 3810 11570 3750 
i” Radicals, it was because they had no land. Therefore, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Jan. 14. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—J. E. Curtis, Newport Pag- 
nell, Buck » ter, seeond div. of 24d., on Thurs- 
day, the 1 and the three ursdays, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basingball-street-—W. Maunder, Peel-place, Ken- 
sington Gravel-pits, baker—second div. of Is. 1d.,on Thursday, 
the 16th instant, and the three subsequent Thursdays, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall-street—H. Scholefield, Clare, Suffolk, 
chemist—first div. of ls. 9d., on Thursday, the 16th instant, and 
the three subsequent Thursdays, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall- 
street—A.F H ing, Chi street, Fin » surgical in- 
strument maker, first div. of 8. 7d., on Thursday next, and the 
three subsequent Thursdays, Mr. Graham, Coleman-street 
D. Mallett, College-street, Belvidere-road, Lambeth, lighter- 
man, second div. of 9d., on Thursday next, and the three 
subsequent Thursdays, Mr. Graham, Coleman-street — R. 
Wright, jun., and J. Clarke, Liquorpond-street, builders, third 
div.of 3s.,on Thursday next, and the three subsequent Thurs- 
days, Mr. Graham, Coleman-street—The Merchant ‘Traders 
Ship Loan and Insurance Association, first div. of 1s., on Thurs- 
day next, and the three subsequent Thursdays, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman-street. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J. Curl, East Winch, Norfolk, 








BanKRvupts.—T. Cox, Cambridge, chemist, to surrender Jan. 
29, Feb. 25; solicit Mr. R ft, Gray’s-i q 7 
Mr, Cockerell, Cambridge ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church-lane, Lombard-street— H. G. MonTIMER and J. Mortt- 
MER, Nayland, Suffolk, builders, Jan. 28, Feb. 25; sclicitor, Mr. 
shattock, Coleman-street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street—E. Hosss, Brighton, victualler, 
Jan. 25, March 1; solicitors, Mr. Spinks, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, and Mr. Briggs, Bee; official assignee, Mr. 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street — B. HARRISON, Sunderland, 
draper, Jan, 23, Feb. 21; solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turner, 
Aldermanbury, and Messrs. Wright, Sunderland: official assig- 
nee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastie-upon-Tyne — J. H. STEVENSON, 
Sunderland, miller, Jan. 24, Feb. 2; solicitors, Messrs. Bell, 
Brodrick, and Bell, Bow Churchyard, and Measrs. Chater, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Drvwexpe—Jan. 4, E. Parkes, Canterbury, shoe manufac- 
turer—Feb. 4, G. H. Blake, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
cabinetmaker—Feb. 4, J. Mathews, Carshalton, Surrey, linen- 
draper—Feb. 7, C. Green, Beckford-row, Walworth-road, corn 
merchant—Feb. 6, E. Tibbey, Frith-street, Soho, diamond-mer- 
chant—Jan. 31, R. Knight, ewes, Sussex, butcher—Jan. 31, H. R. 
Hartley, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, hotel keeper—Jan.31, W, Elliott, 
Petworth, Sussex, corn merchant—Jan. 31, A. Campbell, late of 

nt-street, army agent—Feb. 7, H. R. Holloway, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, bookseller—Jan., 31, W. Haslam, Hertford, chemist— 
Jan. 31, R. Green, Brighton, iron r—Jan. 31, J. R. West, 
Millwall, Poplar, blockmaker—Jan. 31, T. Collingwood, Nune- 
head Courtney, Oxfordshire, innkeeper—Jan, 31, J. Donovan, 
Oxford-street, fishmonger—Feb. 6, T. Ashworth, Liverpool, 
merchant—Feb. 4, R. Westmore, West Derby, near Liverpool, 
joiner—Feb. 6, W. Gordon, Gloucester, dealer in Berlin wools. 

CERTIFICATES.—To be granted, unless cause be s. to the 
contrary on the day of meeting. —Feb. 4, R. Dever (and not 
Devey, as before advertised), Cornhill, cook— Feb. 6, S. A. 
Warner, Southampton-street, Strand, projectil facturer 
Feb. 6, A, Miller, Emsworth, Hampshire, ropemaker—Feb. 5, 
W. Givbs, Throgmorton-street, stockbroker—Feb. 5, T. Skam, 
Claremout-terrace, Wandsworth-road, and elsewhere, builder— 
Feb. 6, R. Smith, Liverpool, tavern keeper. 

ScoOTCH SEQUESTRATION.—A. Smith, Paisley, coach builder, 
Jan, 20, Feb. 10. 








Friday, January 17. 
DECLARATIONS OF DivipgENps.—T. Day, Three Crown- 
square, Southwark, savings-bank clerk, fifth div. of ls. 4d., 
on any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street— A. E. Corvan, Hampstead-road, and Lisson-grove, 
baker, first div. of 3s. 6d., on any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall-chambers, Basinghall-street—J. Tomlin, Finchley-common, 
licensed victualler, first div. of 1s. 9d., on any Tuesday; Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—T. K. Pyrke, 
High-street, Notting-hill, bookseller, first div. of 24d.. on any 
Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street 
—R. Salkeld, third div. of lid., on any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall - chambers, Basinghall-street — J. F. C. Blume, 
Upper Dorset-street, first div. of ls. 44d., an any Tuesday; 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—J. Fen- 
ton, Avery-row, Bond-street, baker; first div. of 10s., on 
any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street—G. Knight, Worthing, Sussex, auctioneer ; first div. of 
ls. 3d., on any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, 
Basinghall-street—T. S. Sleighth Scarborough, painter; first 
div.of 5s.,on Tuesday, the 2lstinst., or any subsequent Monday or 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Commercial-buildings, Leeds—T. and W. 
Hardwick, Leeds, auctioneers ; first div. of 94.. and final div. of 
Sad., and a first div. of 20s, on new proofs and a final div. of 10s. 
ou old proofs on the separate estate of W. Hardwick, on the 2lst 
inst., or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Commercial-build- 
ings, Leeds—J. White, Dudley, innkeeper; first div. of 2s. 3d. on 
any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Waterloo-street, Birmingham—H.C. 
Brown, Winchester, builder; second div. of 3d., on new proofs, 
on Saturday, the 18th instant, and three subsequent Satur- 
days; Mr, Edwards, Sambrook-court, Bavinghall-street—P. 
Cruickshank, Austinfriars, merchant; first div. of ls. ld., on 
Saturday, the 18th inst., and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—J. Pace, St. 
Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, merchant; first div. of lld., on Sa- 
turday, the 18th inst., and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. 
Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-stree.—J. Arnett, St. 
Dunstan’s-hill, custom-house ageut; first div. of 23. 2d., on 
Saturday, the 18th inst. and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. 
Edwards, Sambrovk-court, Basinghall-street—R. Lane, Lisson- 
— North, corn dealer ; first div. of ls. 6d.,on Saturday, the 

8th inst., and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street-—G. Bauckham, Gravesend and 
Barking, boatbuilder; first div. of 20s., on Saturday, the 18th 
instant, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
brook t, Basinghall-street—S. Bauckham, Gravesend and 
Barking, boatbuilder; first div. of 20s., on Saturday, the 18th 
instant, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
b:ook-court, Basinghall-street. 

BANKuuPTcy ANNULLED.—John Rowbotham, Sutton, Che- 
shire, silk manufacturer, 

Bankuurts —J. Keete and R. J. Bispee, Riches-court, 
Lime-str et, merchants, to surrender Jan. 24, Feb. 25; solicitor, 
Mr. Jones, Sise-lane; official a-signee, Mr. Graham—J. PEN- 
FOLD, Murlberough-place, Old Kent-road, wholesa'e grocer, Feb. 
4, March 4; solicitor, Mr, Vallance, Tokenhouse-yard ; official 
assignee, ir, Edwards, Sambrovuk-court, Basinguali-street—P. 
MANCHEE,( wu: iain-road, Shorediteb, cabi: et manu«facturer, Jun. 
28, Feb, 27; solicitor, Mr. May, Princes-street, Spitalfields ; of- 
ficjul assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-st eet-buildings=I, NEweLt, 
Liansanittfraid, Montgomeryshire, horse-dealer, Jan. 30, Feb. 
20 ; solicitors, Messrs, Yearsley, Welchpool; and Messrs, Ko- 
gerson and Radeliffe, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Li- 
verpool—W. Wa ker, Preston, Lancashire, chemist, Jan. 28. 
Feb, 18; solicitor, Mr. Blackhurst, Preston ; official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester—J., J.,and J. Jowett, Preston and Longridge, 
I lire, stone-m , Jan. 30, Feb. 21; solicitor, Mr. 
Biackbhurst, Preston; official assignee, Mr, Lee, Manchester. 




















Divipenps.—Feb. 7, 8. Davies, Times-wharf, Pimlico, coal 
merchant—Feb. 14, H. Joh , Bishopsgate-street Without, tea 
dealer—Feb. 7, 8. Martin, Shoreditch, grocer—Feb. 7, C. Row- 
land, Horsham, Sussex, stonemason — Feb. 10, F. D. Barker, 
Cambridge, banker—Feb. 13, W. King, Gravesend, draper—Feb. 
20, R, Dever, Cornhill, cook — Feb. 13, J. Porter, High-street, 
Camden-town, upholsterer—Feb. 10, R. Arthur, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, leatherseller — Feb. 7, J. Buttfield, Newbury, Berk- 
shire, grocer — Feb. 7, J. R. R. Webb, Shaftesbury-crescent, 
Pimlico, commander Royal Navy — Feb. 7, E. Marks and W. 
Charrington, Mark-lane, malt factors — Feb. 7, J. C. Ives, Nor- 
wich, haberdasher — Feb. 7, T. W. Martin, Oxford, tailor — 
Feb. 7, H. 8S. Brazier, Oxford, tailor — Feb. 10, J. Cooper, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, smallware dealer — Feb. 10, R. Lewis, 
Wootton-under-Edge, woollen manufacturer — Feb, 11, T. W. 
Alport, Bristol, ironmonger—Feb. 11, G. Johnson, Liverpool, 
coal merchant—Feb. 7, C. D. Broughton and J. J. Garnett, 
Nantwich, bankers—Feb. 12, R. Owen, Manchester, tailor— 
Feb. 11, J. Priestley, Radcliffe, Lancashire, cotton spinner—Feb, 
8, G. Woodward, Doncaster, gunmaker—Feb. 8, W. Ibbotson, 
— merchant—Feb. 8, H. D. Wilkinson, Sheffield, silver 
plater. 

CERTIFICATES.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
trary, on the day of meeting. —¥eb. 10, J. Brooks, Winslow, 
Buckinghamshire, victualler—Feb. 10, H. Wilkins, High-street, 
Kensington, draper—Feb. 10, ‘i. Gamson, Mark-lane, corn 
factor—Feb. 13, J. Porter, High-street, Camden-town, uphol- 
sterer—Feb. 7, H. R. Holloway, Ryde, Isle of Wight, bookseller 
—Feb. 7, J. Buttfield, Newbury, Berkshire, grocer—Feb. 7, M. 
A. Collinson, Middle-road, Brixton, milliner—Feb. 14, J. R. 
Smith, Belmont-row, Vauxhall, draper—Feb. 12, J. Powell, 
Clirow. Radnorshire, cattle dealer— Feb. 7, R. Storr, Corby, Lin- 
colnshire, grocer. 

SCoTCH SeQuEesTRATION.—T. and A, Logan, Tain, clothiers, 
Jan. 20, Feb. 10. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 9th inst., at Barrowby Rectory, the wife of the Reverend 
George Earle Welby, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at the Vicarage, Newent, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Reverend Arther Andrew Onslow, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at Berryhill, Mansfield, the wife of Captain 
Nicolls, Fourth Dragoon Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at Hoby Rectory, Leicestershire, the wife of 
the Reverend Gilbert Beresford, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at Northchurch Rectory, Herts, the wife of 
the Reverend Sir J. H. C. Seymour, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 12th inst., the wife of H. Sweet, Esq., of Great 
Coram-street, of a daughter. 

On the l2th inst., in Cavendish-square, the wife of Edward 
Marjoribanks, jun., Esq., of a daughter. 

On the I4th inst., at the Vicarage, St. Martin’s-in-the-fields*‘ 
Mrs. Henry Mackenzie, of a daughter, prematurely. 

On the I4th inst., in Dover-street, Piccadilly, the wife of B. 
Travers, Esq., jun., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the M4th inst., at All Souls’, St, Marylebone, the Reverend 
H. C. Stubbs, clerical principal cf the Training Institution, War- 
rington, to Ellen Eliza, youngest daughter of the late W. Collard, 
Esq., of the Bank of England. 

On the [4th inst., at St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Reverend C. 
Smith, M.A., incumbent of North Tamerton, Cornwall, to Eli- 
zabeth Scott, third daughter of the late W. Hichens, Esq., of 
Camberwell-grove. 

On the I4th inst., at Christ Church, Hi, hbury, the Reverend 
A. Harford, rector of Hutton, and vicar of Lovking, in the county 
of Somerset, to Emily, third daughter of the late J. Taverner, 
Esq., of Upper Clapton. 

On the 15th inst., at the French Catholic Chapel, and St. 
Marylebone parish church, Mrs. Dormer to Colonel de Lara. 
The Earl and Countess of Harrowby gave away the bride. 

On the L5th inst., at Malton, S. Tetley, Esq., of Bradford, to 
Kate, daughter of the late W. Spence, Esq., of Allerston-house, 
Yorkshire, niece of the Reverend J. Spence, of East Keal Rec- 
tory, Lincolnshire. 

DEATHS. 


On the 19th ult., at Madeira, the Reverend John Legh, M.A., 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, son of W. Legh, Esq., of 
Windsor, Berks. 

On the I 1th inet., at Brighton, Constantia, relict of Alexander 
Campbell. Major R.A. 

On the 13th inst., Mr. James Harfield, who, for the last 
twenty years, has been connected with the literary department 
of the Morning Chronicle. 

On the 4th inst., at Clifton, aged 67, the Reverend Lord W. 
Somerset, son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, canon of Bristol 
Cathedral and rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire. 

On the l4th inst., at Ball’s-park, Hertford, aged 83, Isabella 
—~ of London, widow of the late J. P. Hankey, Esq. 

On the 10th of November, at Simla, East Indies, Captain John 
Bracken, deputy-adjutant-assistant-general of the Bengal army. 

On the 8th inst., at Portobello, Lady Hastings, widow of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir C. H. Hastings, K.C.H. 

On the 7th inst., at Kingstown, Jane Archdall, relict of 
General Archdall, late M.P. for Fermanagh, and daughter of 
— Rochfort, Esq., of Rochfort, formerly M.P. for West- 
meath, 

On the 11th inst., Judith, the wife of Daniel Cullington, Esq., 
ofthe Terrace, Hammersmith, and Craven-street, Strand, aged 57. 

On the 13th inst., at Rowley, near Stafford, the Reverend 
William Keen, aged 27. 








OLDERO’S POWDERS for the CURE of 
OFFENSIVE BREATH.—The large sale is a sufficient 
guarantee of their efficacy,—a certain cure even in the most 
stubborn cases. Sold only by Mr. Boldero, in boxes, 3s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. each, at No. 8, Lower James-street, Golden-square, and 
forwarded into the Country on receipt of a Post-office order, or 
Postage Stamps for the amount and the carriage. 





ANOTHER CURE OF COUGH AND OPPRESSION OF 


THE CHEST BY 
j)*- LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“ Gentlemen,— Mr. Mitchell, of Abing 


From Mr. J. Sergeant, Bookseller, Linton: 

“ January 7, 1850. 

4 hl] 
cooper, for upwards of twelve months has been suffering from a 
cough and oppression of the chest. He has been under the 
treatment of our neighbouring surgeons without receiving any 
benefit; but, strange to relate, before he took half the contents 
of a small box of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers he experienced 
almost miraculous relief, and has since continued in the enjoy- 
ment of health, to which he had previously for a long period 
been a stranger.—J, SERGEANT.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief 
and a rapid cure of Asthma, Coughs, and ali disorders of the 
breath and lungs.—Price 1s. 1 d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box.— 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Also, 

DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, highly recommended 
to ladies, have no taste of medicine.—Price Is. i4d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box. 

** All Pills under similar names are counterfeits. 











A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speed? and pleasant to 


those who object to fluid medicines, and suited to the convenience 

of persons travelling, visiting, or engaged in business. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to tale 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in. 
termission—a desideratum essential to the proper development 
of the curative effects of any medicine, but more especially de. 
sirable in those used in the treatment of the diseases for which 
these Capsules are particularly recommended, and whieh ao 
anxiously concern both the medical attendant and patient; the 
mot delicate person may take them with perfect safety, and 
they are unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach, 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, at his Labora! 
Blackfriars-road, where they may be had, and of all Medicine 
Vendors, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, or sent free b 
post at 3s. and 5s.each. Of whom, also, may be had, in bottles, 
at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, < 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London, 
“T have made a trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it ia an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 
(Signed) “ Joseru Henry Green, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London ; Senior Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has preseribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ Grorae PRANKs, 
Blackfriare-road "—being att»ched to each. 

CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi. 
nary Curk of SCROFULA or K1N@a’s EviL. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLIvAy, 209, High-street, 

Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 

“To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

“*S1n,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer. An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, anda 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break, 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub 


due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseres — 


rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 


the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, andat — 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and ~ 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the — 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could © 
te-tify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 


now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that | should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 


you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medie — 


cines, after every other meaus had failed. 
(Signed) “J. H, ALLIDAY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Low 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. Mt, 
4s. 6d., Ils., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed 
each Pot or Box. 

BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 

Sufferers are earnestly cautioned against dangerous imite 
tions of these Pills by youthful, recently-started a 
quacks, who assume the title of Doctor, forge testimonials, 
dare to infringe the proprietor’s right, by advertising a spurious 
compound under another name, the use of which can only bring 
annoy and di intment. 





PP 


PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, &c. &e. 


R. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 


PILLS have, in many instances, effected a cure when 
other means had failed, and are ack.owledged by the faculty # 
the only eafe remedy for the above dangerous cowplaiuts, 
diseases of the Kidneys, and organs therewith connected, gene 
rally, resulting from whatever cause, which, if neglected, free 
quently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering death! It 
is anestablished fact that most cases of Gcut and Rhew 
occurring after middle age are combined with these diseases) 
how necessary is it, then, that persons thus afflicted should & 
once attend to these important matters. By the salutary. 
of these Pills on acidity of the stomach, they correct Bile and 
Indigestion, purify and promote the Renal secretions, th 
— the formation of ~tone, and establishing for lifes 

ealthy performance of the functions of these organs. _ 

May be obtained through all medicine venders in the kingdom, 
at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and I1s., per box: or should any dif 
ficulty occur they will be sent tree, with full instructions for ust, 
on receipt of the price in postage stamps, by Dr. De Roos. 
Testimonials, to test the genuineness of which Dr, De Row 

solicits enquiry from the persons themselves :— 

Robert Johnson, Ludlam-street, Bradford—* Your valuable 
pills have so improved my friend in Scotland, that he has solicited 
me to send him another box, as he feels assured that it will cm 
him; you can use our names as you think proper, that ~ 
suffering may be convinced of their value —Direct to Mr. J 
Farquhar, Weaver, &c., Kinross, Scotland.” 

Mr. J. Higham, Burweil—* I am happy to say that the pers 
though he has taken only one box, is a wonderful deal bette” 
and will recommend them to any one so suffering.” 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-Place, Holbom — 
hill, London. Hours: Ten till One, and Four till Kight, Sunday 
excepted, unless by previous arrangement het 

To prevent trend on the public by unprincipled pore 
Majesty’s Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have @ ; 
the name of the Proprietor to be engraved on the Govern 
Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, in white letters 00 # 4 
ground, without which none is genuine. f 
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INTENDING LIFE ASSURERS are vespectfully invited to compare the Principles, Rates, and 


e Provisions of th 


scoTTIsSH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


with those of any other existing Company, x 
HOLE PROFITS are divisible among the Assured, who are, at the same time, specially exempt from personal liability. It 
The W thus possesses an obvious advantage over any Proprietary Company. 
As compared with other Mutual Offices, it claims superiori*y in the following particulars :— 
REMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH LOWER. (See below.)* 
.? MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO TUE SEVERAL AGES, 
: 4 PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISLON OF THE SURPLUS MOBE SAFE, EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO GOOD 


LIVES. * ‘ 
T "ROM ENTRY MONEY. 
4, EXEMPTION FROM ENT! o ee 
: dat the General Meeting in 1849, the effect of which is to render POLICIES INDISPUTABLE EXCEPT 
Sipebetions wore odopten'at the ene 5'ON ACCOUNT OF FRAUD. 
* 1. ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £100 WITH WHOLE PROFITS. _ 
Age] 2% | 30 [ 3 | M 1 45 | 50 | 55 
Ei Sj UFOS; VS WSU I[ so 9p Al Tor ie 





Il, ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £100, witu WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 
“Age20] 2 | 30 | 3 | 4) | 4 | 5O 


£2710/27108'2146)2198(364|3 491/472 
INVESTMENT AND FAMILY PROVISION. | PROVISION FOR ADVANCED AGE. 


i st is so low, attention is invited tothe | To Clergymen, or other professional men, and to all whose in- 

it Pee ASSURANCE BY SINGLE PAYMENTS, and | come is pce dhe on the continuance of health, the Directors 

° the ' uliarly advantageous terms on w hich it can be effected | recommend attention to the scaleof DEFERRED ANNUITIEs, 

to the pee’ | which are calculated on yery advantageous terms, The following 
are examples of the 


ANNUAL PREMIUM for ANNUITY of £50, commencing at 








th 
“SCOTTISH PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


By this mode a person may assure a Policy for £100. | 














} the followin si— 
oo ae a. nena cece 
If aged 30, for a Single Payment of...... 3 0 0 } Age Age at which Annuity is to commence. 
aged 40 ..cceeeeercecetecereeseereees 428 7 6 at 
aged 5D .eceee sees eeeeerereeee ceeee OS! 16 8 Entry. 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 
At his death his family wiil receive the £1000, with additions 2 yo 5 = al a. a 

from the profits, on the very favourable principle of this Society. 4 5rd 7 : 7 . : = e 4 | ' a +H 
While he lives he has it in his power to borrow a - nearly 30 18 2 1 1 4i3 689 31 8 
qual to his payment, on the security of the Policy, and increas- . i - L 
pa yearly with its value, without any expense, and ata mode-| _ * 5 %813 9 16 2 1 905 418 4 


Thus an Annuity of £50 may be secured for a person now aged 

Assurances may be effected in this way, varying in amount| 25, to commence on his attaining age 60, and payable half-yearly 

rom £:0 to £500. during life, for an Annual Premium of £4 14s. 2d. 

For those who have still before them the duty of securing for their families a competent provision in case of their premature 
death, the ordinary mode of Life Assurance by Aunual Premiums, payable during life, or for a limited number of years, is un- 
donbtedly most suitable; but to those who have already made such provision, the systems now brought under notice are recom- 
mended,—the former, as combining a favourable Investment for spare capital with the benefit of Life Assurance, and this on the 
most economical terins: and the latter as a means of securing a provision for the member himself in his declining years. 

During last year 567 Policies were opened,—above 4000 having been issued since the commencement of the Institution. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, Copies of the Annual Reports, and every information, will be forwarded free, on application at 
the Head Office in Edinburgh ; or at THE OFFICE IN LONDON, l2, MOORGATE-8STREET. 


GEURGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 
C DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian 
@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of Musical Lecturea, Private Lessons, or Class Zeaching, in 


Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Stran 


QASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health- restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the SASSAFRAS 
root, which has been long held in great estimation for its puri- 
fying and alterative properties. The AROMATIC QUALITY 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
and to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequency 
Policies issued to secure an amount on attaining a certain age, | of eases of INDIGESTION generally termed BILIOUS. It 
or on death, shou'd it oceur previously | has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
Immediate annuities granted on liberal terms, affording great | digestive organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
advantage to persons of limited income. - | eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases 
Deferred annnities may be purchased at rates which secure a | of DEBILITY of the STOMACH, and a sluggish gtate of the 
return of the whole or part of the premiums paid, in case the age | liver and intestines, occasioning flatulences, costiveness, &e , aud 
at which the annuity is to commence be not attained, in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 
Also endowments on widows and children, Sold in pound packets, price 4s,, by the Patentee, 12, SOUTH- 
All the Company’s engagements are guaranteed by an ample | AMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON; by appointed 
subscribed and paid-up capital. Agents, Chemists, and others, N.B. For a list of Agents, see 
Prospectuses and the necessary forms of proposal, with every | Bradshaw’s Sixpenny Guide. 


information, may be obtained on application, either personally or . — 
(COALUMNY AND INTRIGUE IN HIGH 
LIFE. 


by letter, at the Company’s offices. 
(The following are copies of the Letters that were addressed 


A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and agents in every 

branch of busiuess. H. D. DAVEN PORT, Sec. 
to Mr. Roebuck by Mr. Doria, referred to in the statement which 
appears in the body of our paper.] 


frate rate of interest. 





ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
ROTEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
49, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Talbot B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. Sir R. Claude Scott, Bart. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman—T C.GRAINGER, Esq,, M.P., &e. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
T. M. Batard, Esq. John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. P. Bathurst, Esq. Charles Osborn, E-q. 
C, Farebrother, Eseq., Ald. 
Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of 
life, and eve ry part of the world, on peculiarly favour able terms. 


A CARD, 











AMES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA, 
/ Cocoais a nut, which, besides farinaceous substance, con- 
tains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, which 
is that it is less liable than any other oil torancidity. Possessing 
ese two nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable 
article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
Means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorpo- 
Tated with the oily that the one will prevent the other from se- 
Forating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa prepared by 
anes Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London; and thus, while the delightful favour, in 
Part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation 
Will agree with the most delicate stomach. 
Jam+s Epps'’s name and address is on each packet. The ad- 
dress of any local Agent forwarded immediately on application, 


BEAU TIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 

BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using | 
® yery small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S P\RISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, inctead of any oil or other preparation. 
4 fortnight’s use will, in most cases, show its surprising 
Properties in Producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at 


any age, trom what i 
latever cause defic ; as also chec yray- 
ness, ke. t ause deficient; as also checking gray 


London, January 9, 1851. 

S1r,—I have only this day arrived in London, having come up 
from Scotland in consequence of the publication of a story in the 
newspapers, the knowledge of which publication reached me 
only on Tuesday last, and the tenor of which story, however 
groas the misrepresentations, points but too clearly to myself, 
and to recent occurrences, of the details of which you are 
thoroughly cognizant. 

| am unwilling to believe that the false imputations cast upon 
me in this caluwnnious story can have been published with any 
knowleige or sanction on your part. But, as the share you 
have taken in thie business renders you the only fit person 
to give a contradiction to these falsehoods, | trust I shall not be 
disappointed in looking to you for au immediate and authorita- 
tive cont adiction. 

You are tow well aware that all question of a hostile meeting 
between myself and Captain Yelverton was absolutely prohibited 
by yourself the first moment of your dealing with the question 
as = in whose hands Captain Yeiverton had placed 
himself. 

It is unnecessary now that I should enter into further details. 

I have hitherto gone to every practicable length on my own 
| side Lo save other parties from public and injurious scandal; 

and it will be most unwillingly that I shall be forced to any 
course in my own defence that shali risk the being injurious to 
others; but under so talse and disgraceful an imputation no 
man can rest. 

I have requested my friend, Mr. Girdlestone, to be the 
bearer of this letter, as be has been already mixed up with 
former proceedings, and is fully acquainted with everything that 
has taken place. He is in my perfect confidence, and well 
apprized of all my feelings and determination on the subject, 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To J, A. Roebuck, Esq. WILLIAM Doria, 





ant free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
Londons stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, 
tik dee seg be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
: TESTIMONIALS. 

ton ffutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “ Its effects are truly as- 
Mrs. it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 
Pema uckley, Stapelford: “ Your delightful Pomade has im- 
P wen hair wonderfully,” 

Tr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton : “ The yot has now 
good pair of Whe ser, } : le young man has now a 
customer <r ; I want you to send me two pots for other 
rs. Letlo, Worthing: “1 use your Pomade i y y 

t le in my nurser. 
oa bu x Very useful for children’s hair also.” ’ > 

Also wae CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM. 

sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 


It canes ia hon lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &e. 


Brockenhurst, January 10, 1851. 
Sik,—I have this moment learvt with surprize and indignation 
that you decline to contradict a public statement, of the false- 
hood of which you are perfectly aware, and that you shrink in a 
dastardly manner from acting up to the responsibility which 
such conduct naturally throws upon you; and as you refuse to 


days, and is never faili : - : 

Mrs, ons aillag. name a friend to act for you, I am left no alternative but to pur- 
baniens Hughes, sagen <p “It cured four corns, and three gue the course I have heat warned you I should take, As ° | 
ever met with.” ¥ quick,and isthe bestand safestthingIhave * * © © © ® # @® es - 2° © e@| 


1 am, Sir, yours with utter contempt, 
To J. A. Roebuck, Esq. Witiiam Doria, 


Address; M188 COUPELLE, Uly-place, Holborn, London. 








CANTERBURY versss ROME, 
No. 2 on Saturday the 25th instant. 
Contents.—The Royal Church—The Martyrology of the 
Uncanonized—Cbristianity and the Gbyreb Dogtrine and Prac- 
tice Contrasted. 


Supplements to Nos. 1 and 2 a condensed History of 
the Anglo-Papal Church and its lead peipics. 

All orders to be forwarded to Mr. D poke, ublisher, Holywell- 
street, Strand, London, 


NOTICE: 
THE NEW WORLD. A Democratic Poem. 
BELDAGON CHURCH. A Religious Poem, 
THE PRINTER of FLORENCE. A Domestic 


Poem. 


THE BLACK JURY; or, the Judgment of 
Europe. A Political Poem. 


WESTMINSTER PRISON. A Collection of 
Lyrics. 

The above Poems of Ernest Jones, es pas by the author 
while a political prisoner, will be published in wooly numbers 
price T wopence each, as soon as there is a sufficient number of 
subscribers to cover expenses. All parties, therefore, desiro us 
of subscribing to the above series are requested to write to that 
effect to Ernest Jones, Hardwick-lodge, Moscow-road, Bays- 
water, London, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 
Is the present rate of increase at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, 
This supply comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies of all the best New Works. Fresh copies are 
added daily of Macaulay’s England—Layard’s Nineveh—Alison’s 
Essays—Curzon’s Levant—Browning’s Christmas Eve—Bailey’s 
Angel World—The Lives of the Chief Justices—of Chalmers— 
Southey, &c.—Murray’s Andalucia—Modern Painters—Woman 
in France—Reginald Hastings—The Village Notary — The 
ipa Maitland—The Ways of the Hour—Antonina, 
c., Ke. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
The best and newest Works are exchanged weekly, carrisge 
free, in every part of London and its veighbourhood, at Two 
Guineas per annum, Country Subscription—fifteen vols. all new, 
or twenty-four vols. six months after publication—Five Guineas 
per Annum, Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied. 
A post-office order, payable toCharles Edward Mudie, will secure 
an immediate supply. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION, 
Price ls.; by Post, ls. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 


* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

An Address to the Young, the Delicate, the Valetudinarian, 
and Invalid; instructive of how to avert many of the illnesses of 
life; and showing, also, the resources we have within ourselves 
to remedy them and live again. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyli-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
till five; evenings, seven till nine. 





STAYS SUPERSEDED.—Suff Stays destroy 
natural grace, produce deformity, and implant disease, 
curvature of the spine, and consumption; and a host of evils 
arise from their use. A substitute is provided by MARTIN'S 
ELASTIC BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is 
perfectly elastic, is without whalebone, furnisies a good sup. 
port, is easy and graceful in wear, will wash, is unaffected by 
heat or cold ; bas a simple fastening, obvisting the trouble of 
lacing. Can be sent pos -free tor a small additionalcharge. A 
prospectus and engraving sent on receipt of a stamp for post- 
age.—E, and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street, London, near the British Museum. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are daily 
recommended by the Faculty—testimonials from the most 
ewinent of whom may be inspectedeas the most effectual, safe, 
speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough and all disorders of 
the lungs, chest, and throat. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, ls. 1jd., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, Kc, 
No. 79, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Drug- 
gists. 
CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING, 

* Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
“ March 20, 1850. 

“ $1n,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, 
I could find no relief frou any medicine whatever until I was 
induced about two years ago to trya box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such relief from them that I am deter- 
mined for the future never to be without a box of them in thr 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to ny 
friends. 

“If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantg®, 
you are quite at liberty to make what use of it you please. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
“ Thos. Keating, Esq. “W. J. Tape.” 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ALL'S MESMERIG DROPS are «¢clared 
by all who have proved their oor oo te ve greatest 
na 











blessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. e g°'t space of 
half an hour they ensure perfect freedom from tn either of 
body or mind; the most exeruciating torments P ™f subdued 
as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. In ler gets hey soothe 


irritability of the nerves, and produce a ranquillity 
unattainable by any other known phgvical agent. the MEs- 
MERIC DROPS do not contain Opium nor Hebane, and 
although from its effects the active ients maype techni- 
cally termed a narcotic, its exhibition is not attended ith any of 
the ill eff-cts which arise from the use of the nartie drugs 
hitherto known. In many of tie most distressing andangerous 
maladies, allaying pain and tranquilizing the sufferer the grand 
desideratum for effecting a cure, and cases of a288 urgent 
character the happiest effects often follow the admistration of 
remedies which soothe the nerves and allay irritabiy. In all 
such cases the MESMERIC DROPS will be found a.nvaluable 
resource. 

Sold in Boxes 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,and Ls., byeville and 
Boy dd, 503, New Oxford-street, London ; Barclay a! Co., Far- 
ringdon-street; Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and! vendors 
of patent medicines. coamaaell 

N.B.—Should any difficulty arise in procuring 'y may 

amount in poatagtam 


2 may 
\ 


be bad post free, by remitting thea 
Neville and Boydd. 
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PRINTED FOR 
JOHN we “Waser Sraanv. 
+ - , ~ 5 ewe fe 
. During the present Month, — 
HISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY of 1830. 
By J. A. Rogsuck, M.P. | Vols. l and 2—to the Passing of the 
Reform Bill. 8vo. 
TRANSPORT AMON, NOT NECESSARY. By 


C. B. Apperiey, M.P. 





ON INF €E of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. By G. Comnzwaut Lewis, M.P. 


Svo., 10s. 6d. 





A SYSTEM.of LOGIC. By Joun Srvart Mitt. 
= = Suey Edition, with Additions and Alterations. 
vols. 8vo., 25s. j 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Wuarety, D.D., 
' Archbishop of Dublin. Reprinted from the Ninth (Octavo) Edi- 
tion. With all the Author’s Additions. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 





WHATELY’S ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. 





Reprinted from the Seventh. (Octayo) Edition, With all the 
Author’s Additions, Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

HISTORIC CERTAINTIES ting the 
EARLY HISTORY of AMERICA, deve! in a Critical 


Examination of the Book of the Chronicles of Land of Ecnarf. 
By the Reverend AgistaRcHus New ient, Phil. Dr. of the 
University of Giessen, Corresponding Member of the Theophi- 
lanthropic and Pantisoeratical Societies of Leipsic, late Professor 
of all Religions in several distinguished Academies at Home and 
Abroad, &e. &e. &c. 8vo., 2s. 





SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY, between 
1793 and 1849. bg | principally from Official Documents in 
the Admiralty. By W..O0.S8,GiLLY. With a Preface by W. 8. 
Gilly, D.D., Canon of Durham. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





THE NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions towards 
amore Acétirate Knowledge of the Greek La . By Joun 
W. Donatpson, D.D., Head Master of King Aid ward's School, 
Ft ny Edmund's. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

vo., 18s, 





VIEW of the ART of COLONIZATION; with 
present reference to the British Empire. In Letters between a 
Statesman and a Colonist. Edited by (one of the Writers) Ep- 
WARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, 8vo., 12s. 





A COMMENTARY on the CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS of BABYLONIA and ASSYRIA, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Raw .inson, F.R.S. 8vo., 38. 





FREE TRADE and its so-called SOPHISMS : 
A Reply to “ Sophisms of Free Trade, &., Examined.” Second 
Edition, enlarged. 2s. 





MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By W.T. Branpe, 
F.R S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution. Sixth 
Edition, almost wholly rewritten, considerably enlarged, and 
embodying all the recent Discoveries in the Science up to the 
Present time. 2 vols. 8vo., £2 5s. 





LUNACY and LUNATIC LIFE; with Hints on 
the Personal Care and Management of those afflicted with Tem- 
porary or Permanent Derangement, By the late Medical Super- 
intendent of an Asylum for the Insane. 3s. 6d. 





ZESCHYLUS translated into ENGLISH VERSE. 
With Notes, a Life of mepe and a Discourse on the Greek 
Tragedy. By Joun Stuart Biack1B, Professor of Latin Lan- 
guage in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. small 8vo., l6s. 





HOMERIC BALLADS. The Greek Text, with 
a Metrical Translation and Notes. By the late Dr. MAGINN. 
Collected from Fraser's Magazine, and carefully revised. 6s, 





ANSCHAR: a Story of the North. By Ricuarp 


Jain King. Feap. 8vo., 73. 





-C{ANCE and CHOICE; or, the Education of 
Ciretsstances. ‘Two Tales:—l. The Young Governess.—2. 
Claudi de Soligny. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BRAXPTON RECTORY; or, the Lesson of Life. 


By the Aw, f “ Compt - e 
By Postvo. Se, rg on Merivale.” Second Edition, re 





THE PRYFESSOR’S WIFE: a Tale from the 


German ofAueryjach, 3s, Gd. 


_ 


COMTON MERIVALE: another Leaf from the 


Lesson ¢ Life. “By the Auth “ ” 
Compania Volume. fe, eae er of “ Brampton Rectory.” A 


RECEATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By Tuomas 
GuiFFits, Professor of Chemistry a St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 


tal. Seed Edition, 
written. is, much , and almost entirely re- 





INSRUCTIONS in ‘the US - 
MENT (ARTIFICIAL TEETH, a Smeg 
—— to the Middlesex Hospital, With Woodcuts. 





NATRAL PHILOSOP INNERS 
Third aCheaper Edition, with oh Bd gy s 


NEW BO OK 'S 
JUST PUBLISHED, | 


OR NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL. 


——~»— 


I 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First—Tus FouNnDATIONS. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “Modern Painters,”&c. 
Imperial 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 
Nearly ready. 


: Il. 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-COL. 
JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 


Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Honourable East 
India Company's Servion. 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo., with Portraits. 
Just ready. 


III. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER: 
His Position, Duties, Emoluments, Privileges, &c. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 
One Volume, 8vo, 
Just ready. 


IV. 
ROSE DOUGLAS; 
oR, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
Two Vols., post 8vo, 
Nearly ready. 


v. 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 
oR, 
THE BLACK BROTHERS. 
With Twenty-two Mlustrations by Ricuarp Doytz, 
Price 6s, im an ornamental cover, 


“ This little sige? Tale is by a master-hand. The story has a 
cb aud the writing is so excellent that it would 
be hard most pleasure to, the very wise 
tan or the very child.”"—zaminer, . 

“It has humour, faney, grace, tenderness, and the moral 

<Achécing Uh cupuieritges Muduecn te dishes. icles’ 
Boyle shineg in the illustrations.”—Spectator. 
VI. 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
A New Picture Book, drawn and written by 
Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
Price 5s, plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 


Second Edition, with a Preparatory “Essay on Thunder and 
Small Beer.” 


VIL. 


TABLE TALK. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 7s. 


VIII. 


CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE WITH 
ECKERMANN. 
Translated from the German by JOHN OXENFORD., 
In 2 vols,, post 8vo., price 24s., cloth, 


“We can scarcely name a more charming book than this, 
Goethe is nowhere seen to greater advantage,”— Leader. 

“« These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of 
Goethe’s mind during the last ten years of his life. And never 
was his judgment more clear and correct than in his closing 
— The time spent on the perusal of this book will be use- 

ully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford’s translation is as 
exact and faithful as it is elegant.”—Spectator, 


IX. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
AGNES GREY: 


With a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis and Acton 
Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors, 


By CURRER BELL. 
1 vol., crown 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


AND 


xX. 
PI QuU E: 
A NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

"* Pique’ is a brilliant novel. There is grace and refinement 
everywhere. The scene is laid in the highest circles of English 
society.” —Critic. 

“The narrative is so easy, earnest, and pleasant, as to have 
enticed us on from chapter to chapter, with a charm which is by 
no means of every week’s experience.” —Atheneum, 





T 


No. CLXXXIX., will be published on THURSDAY neat, 


CONTE: 
I. Socialism: Alton Locke. 
Il. The taly. 
Ill. Hi of Devon and Cornwall. ? 
IV. Sewell’s Translation of the Odes of H 
V. Lord Cam 's Chief Justices of 
VI. Lord Hi oreign Reminiscences, 
VII. Kings and Popes: Sardinia and England, 


VII. The Menace of War in Germany. 

1X. Lord Clarendon’s Administration. 
Note on Protestant Sisterhoods, : 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. * 








This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s., the Saconp 
EpItIon of 


ALTON LOCKE, 
TAILOR AND POET. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

“ It is written with a philanthropic purpose, and is a series of 
descriptions of the most painful and harrowing scenes which life 
can present among the poor... . All drawn with vast 
power, and ee in colours such as only a genuine poet 
could command. The work abounds in passages of wild, un- 
chastened eloquence ; , amid much ai! declamation, and 
not a little language which Christian feeling and scholarly taste’ 
must alike condemn, it breathes through every page a profound 
and passionate sympathy with the sufferings of the poor," 
Edinburgh le 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly (late 186, Strand), 





NEW TALES. 
HANCE and CHOICE; or, the Education of 


Circumstances. Two Tales: 1. The Young Governess.— 
2. Claudine de Soligny. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ANSCHAR;; a Story of the North. By R. J, 
KING. 4s. 

The PROFESSOR’S WIFE; a Tale from. the 
German of Auerbach. 3s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ARKER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
including the Works published under the sanction of the 

Committee of Council on Education, and those issued by the 

Committee of General Li e and Ed jon appointed 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, may be 

free of postage, on application to the Publisher, 

445, West Strand, London. 














MR. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
With a Preface. A Second Edition of 
HE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHIN 
with a Preface entitled ‘‘ An Essay on Thunder and § 





Beer,” by Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, is now ready, price 5s. plain, 
and 7s. 6. coloured, 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now » price ls,, 


ue SIGNS of the TIMES; or, the Popery 
of Protestantism. “ Ye blind guides, which strain at 4 
gnat and swallow a camel.”.-St. Matthew xxiii., v. 24. 


Also, 

“CHARLES JAMES, LORD BISHOP OF 
LONDON—WHAT HE CAN DO, AND WHAT HE 
DONE?” An Appeal to the People. 

“ The conduct of the Bishop of London is marked bya 
of not creditable to a civil, much less to an ecclesias+ 
tical superior.” —Standard, June 8, 1846. ‘ 
Together with A WARNING VOICE to the same, Price Is, 


Also, 

CARUS WILSON’S celebrated PROPHETIC 
“REMONSTRANCE” to the BISHOP of LONDON in 1847. 
Post free, 2d. 

H. J. Gibbs, 4, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





contains :—Abbey Life in Old England, by Dr. Smiles—A 
Love Tale— Little Things — Master Awl, from the German— 
Spanish and English, a Contrast—Fidgetty People—Poem: We 
can Wait, by Marie — Diamond Dust, and Five Poems by the 
Editor. Volumes 1, 2, and 3, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. All the back 
numbers are in print. J. 0. Clarke, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet- 
street, 








THE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. q 

On Saturday, the 18th of January, 1851, will be pouines ee 

Pago or rere, Threepence, in time for the Morning 

ails, No. I. o - 

HE MONITOR, a Weekly Journal of Political 

and Social thinking and working. A Supplement to all 

the Newspapers, containing Articles on every leading topic of 

the day, addressed to the intelligence of all classes, but projected 

as peculiarly an Organ of the Labourer. Advertisements, and 

Books for Review, to be sent to the Editor, at the Office, 1%, 
Fleet-street. 


forward Prospectuses and Posters to Booksellers on ap 


(CATHOLICISM, the RELIGION of FEAR, 
CONTRASTED with RATIONALISM, the THEOR’ 
of REASON, 

Just published, 32 
Eight Plates from 





e curious Work of Father Pinamonti, 
By G. Jacos Hotyoake, . 
Chap. I. The Case Stated between Catholicism and Rationalism. 


inders. 
II 


IV. 


duced to Practice among us. 


The Taste of our Author. 


of Hell. 
Who would be a Catholic? 
The Church of England Infected. 
The True Objection to the Religion of Fear. 


VI. 
VII. 
VIIL. 


“ lawful source,” make 
Church, Doctrines, and Influence. 


and other Booksellers. 








London: Printed by Roszar Patuzn (of No. 
Parish of Middlesex), at the 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 








Ccarron,janr. of and at the Publishin; 
Parish of 8t. Clement Danes, in the 
January 18, 19 


HE .EDINBURGH RENIEW, 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, No. 90, Jan. 18, 


* London: published by J. O. Clarke, 121, Fleet-street, who will ; 


, ina coloured Wrapper, price 3d.; with 


Il. The Terrors of Catholicism, as exemplified by its Exe , 
; The En lish Press revolted at the Doctrine, when fe 


V. Father Pinamonti measureth the Thickness of the Walls” 





The Eight Plates, from what the Catholics are fond of calling# 
the book a complete illustration of theit i 


James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-rom) } 


Joseph Clayton, No. 10, C; Fleet-street, in the Parish of 8 
Dussten-in'the West, the City of London; and blished by Josstt > 
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